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NEWS OF 


HE debate in the House of Lords initiated by Lord Cecil on 

Wednesday evoked a number of valuable expressions of view 
on the constitution of the post-war international authority. The 
Upper House contains a number of members qualified to speak 
with special weight on such-a subject, and the general agreement 
between those of them who took part in the debate was striking. 
That an international authority must exist is a postulate which 
no one has thought of challenging ; that it must command, in one 
way or another, sufficient force, not to give effect to positive decisions 
—international force is not meant to be used in that way—but to 
impose disarmament and check the first moves towards war any- 
where, it is agreed with almost equal unanimity. But beyond that 
there is room for a difference of view, though in fact little difference 
was manifest in the earlier stages of the Lords debate. The nucleus 
of the world organisation, it was generally assumed, must be the 
four greater United Powers, and first and foremost Great Britain 
and the United States. As Lord Samuel justly observed, if Anglo- 
American co-operation is attained all else may be fulfilled; if it 
is not attained all else may be lost. It may be hoped that this 
subject figured prominently in Mr. Eden’s talks in the United States. 
It may be hoped equally that consideration of the, wider organisation 
may figure largely in Allied diplomatic conversations from this time 
on, for, as Lord Perth, who knows as much about such things as 
any member of either House, insisted, the time to begin consulta- 
tions on a matter inevitably complicated is now. Before dismissing 
the idea of building on the still existing League of Nations, it is 
well to remember that Great Britain, Russia and China were all 
members of the League down to 1939, and that the United States 
(a full member of the International Labour Organisation) was half- 
way to becoming a member. 


America and India 

Mr. Sumner Welles’s reply to a critic of American foreign policy, 
and particularly of the Administration’s failure to mediate in Indian 
affairs, is a most able and satisfactory document. The passage on 

India deserves to be quoted in full. 
“The people of India,” wrote the Under-Secretary of State, 
“have been most solemnly assured that as soon as the necessities 
of war permit they’ will be given an opportunity to choose freely 
the form of government they desire. Wise men, vitally concerned 
beth with the welfare of the people of India and with the defeat of 
our enemies, may differ as to the possibility of fighting the war and 
solving India’s historic problems at the same ume. But to make 
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active intervention in the Indian situation a test of liberalism, as 

some have done, presupposes a definition of ‘liberalism which I must 

confess is beyond my comprehension.” 
It was important to say that, and it is admirably said. ‘The exposi- 
tion of American policy in regard to North Africa is more con- 
troversial, though to most people it will be convincing, ‘and it is 
worth remembering that Mr. Eden, in reporting to the House of 
Commons last week on his American visit, expressly approved otf 
the American decision to maintain contact with Vichy France as 
long as possible, for purposes of information. Speaking generally, 
Mr. Welles declared himself in favour of co-operation with anv 
forces anxious to fight Hitlerism, but on the basis of the Atlantic 
Charter and the right of free peoples to choose their own form 
of government. This is necessary realism without sacrifice of 
principle. 


The New Axis Propaganda 

Hitler and Mussolini, accompanied by their leading Ministers and 
their Chiefs of Staff, doubtless had a good many pressing matters 
to talk about in the four days they spent together last week. The 
immediate military situation is likely to have been their first concern, 
since Mussolini sees his homeland threatened with the prospect of 
invasion at a time when his best troops have been swallowed up 
in North Africa and many of the remainder are scattered in the 
Balkans or in France. There is also the problem of the evacuation 
of Tunisia and the possible use of the Italian fleet. ‘But Hitler’s 
anxieties are related to a far larger area. The threats of invasion 
are directed not towards Italy alone, but to Southern France or the 
Balkans or his coast-line farther north, while the peril from the east 
is constant. There are quislings who are beginning to wonder 
whether ‘they have backed the right horse and desperate elements 
among oppressed populations who only await the signal to rise. 
Hitler needs all the support he can get from Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Finland, and is intent upon reassuring ‘his collaborators 
in France and other occupied territories. Hence the reports issued 
of his meeting with Mussolini.and the propaganda that has flowed 
from it have been directed to non-German elements in Europe 
whose help he now wants or whose fears he hopes to.allay. No 
paean of triumph is now sung, no boasts of German supremacy or 
demands for more living-room. Hitler’s cry is now “backs to the 
wall” in defence of European civilisation against aggressors and the 
common aim of the Axis Powers to preserve the rights of nations. 
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We are back to a defence of the New Order against the attacks of 
Bolshevik barbarians and Anglo-American plutocracies. German 
dominance, with all the racial blood and toil nonsense, goes back 
into cold storage. It is a change that has- some psychological 
significance, though its power to convince any of the enslaved 
populations can be little above nil. 


A Burma Disappointment 


The Japanese have not distinguished themselves for accuracy in 
their claims, but, even allowing for the maximum of exaggeration, 
the campaign in Burma has been disappointing from the Allied 
point of view. It began well in the second week of December 
with an advance towards the Kaladan River. Paletwa and Kyauktaw 
were captured and the traffic on the river was thereby interrupted. 
With the left flank and forward base covered, the troops then 
advanced on Ruthedaung, on the left bank of the Mayu, and 
Donbaik, at the tip of the Mayu Peninsula. By the beginning of 
March they had secured such success that the Japanese brought 
up reinforcements of experienced troops, and, at the end of the second 
week, they struck heavily from the north-east against the British 
flank. Under threat of envelopment they compelled a retirement. 
When the operation was under way they moved against the other 
flank and forced the Imperial contingents up the peninsula to the 
neighbourhood of Indin. It seems likely, therefore, that most, if 
not all, of the gains of the campaign will be wrested from our 
hands. The Imperial troops, in fact, appear still to have failed to 
cope with the terrain and the Japanese infiltration tactics. As 
Sir Alan Hartley quite rightly said recently, this was a campaign 
with purely limited objectives, and the troops have at least held 
the Japanese off the Indian frontier. But the balance-sheet is far 
from encouraging after the exhibition of so much skill and even 
heroic fighting. 


De Gaulle and Giraud 

Disappointingly slow progress is being registered in the negotia- 
tions between General de Gaulle and General Giraud. General 
Catroux, representing the French National Committee in London, 
has, after full discussion with General Giraud, brought to London 
a plan for which there is a great deal to be said. That the armistice 
of 1940 should be repudiated, and all Vichy legislation subsequent 
to June 22nd of that year regarded as null and void, is common 
ground. But as to the nature of the temporary administrative 
council which is to unite all Frenchmen there appears still to be 
considerable disagreement. The Giraud scheme, as presented in 
Wednesday’s France, provides for a French Council of Oversea 
Territories, which shall be responsible at present for the administra- 
tion of those territories, and consist in the main of their governors, 
but which, entering France with the invading armies, shall organise 
temporary administration, at first military and as soon as possible, with 
the co-operation of the Conseils Généraux in each Department, civil, 
pending the convention of a National Assembly, and the promulgation 
of a new or amended constitution. While General Giraud’s present 
concern is for some body to govern the overseas territories that are 
today in French hands, General de Gaulle is understood to favour 
the constitution here and now of a provisional government for 
France itself, with any Senators or deputies who are available as 
nucleus, and with a less essentially temporary and provisional 
character than Generali Giraud’s Council. There is a good deal to 
be said for either plan, and it should not pass the wit of the diplo- 
matists and jurists in London and Algiers to co-ordinate the two. 


The House and the B.B.C. 


The debate on the B.B.C. in the House of Commons last week 
Jeft that maligned, indispensable and, on the whole, reasonably 
satisfactory institution very much what it was before. Right 
speakers charged it with being too Left, and Left speakers with 
being too totalitarian. Some thought Parliament was reported inade- 
quately, and some that it was reported with party-bias. On both 
these points Sir Ian Fraser, one of the Governors of the B.B.C., 
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was able to produce statistics which effectively confuted either 
contention. Some of the demands put forward were such 4 
should be resisted to the death. It was said that there had been no 
attempt on the part of the B.B.C. to rouse the national conscieng 
in the matter of the distressed areas, or to prepare the people four 
years ago, for “the possibility, indeed the probability, of war” 
Either activity, particularly the former, would have been an inde. 
fensible trespass beyond the B.B.C.’s proper sphere. Its business 
is to give objective information in its news bulletins, and a certajp 
amount of objective instruction of a wider character. But once ly 
it permit itself the pursuit of ulterior purposes, however laudable 
some of them may seem, the first step on a disastrous road will have 
been taken. It can and should provide the public with food for 
thought ; it must in no circumstances try to tell people what w 
think. - The -B.B.C. is directly coptrolled by a representative and 
competent Board, and the Minister of Information, who possesses 
wide powers of ultimate control, is to be congratulated on his resolve 
to use them as little, not as much, as possible. The B.B.C. could no 
doubt be better than it is. It could certainly be a great deal worse, 


Local Government Reform 


A proposal relating to the structure of local government which 
is to be submitted to the Labour Party conference at Whitsuntide 
is likely to meet with as much support outside the party as within 
it. It favours a plan, recommended in a report adopted by the 
executive committee, for a “two-tier” system of administration, 
with elected regional authorities each covering a considerable district, 
and others for smaller areas. Wherever we turn in the ‘sphere of 
local reconstruction we come again and again on the necessity of 
unified administration over an area larger than that controlled by 
the existing authorities. In some cases co-ordination may meet 
the needs ; in others decidedly not. Housing schemes often require 
development in regions outside the area of the authority concerned. 
Local planning cannot be rigidly confined to small areas. The 
Minister of Health has indicated that the National Health programme 
is to be administered locally, and nothing less than an authority with 
regional powers could meet the need. The report suggests that the 
new regions must not be so large that the sense of a common interest 
in their government would be lost, but must be large enough 
enable the authority to provide large-scale services and cope with 
reconstruction. The smaller area authorities, too, it is recommended, 
should be given a status and duties which would attract public- 
spirited people into their service. Informed opinion in all parties is 
moving in the direction of a reform of local government along the 
lines proposed, and it is well that a definite scheme should be 
formulated for consideration—and for action at no distant date. 


Theatre Taxes 


The claims of the “living theatre” to some preferential treatment 
in respect of entertainments duty are now admitted by the Govern- 
ment, and in the present Budget the Chancellor proposed a “ more 
modest series of increases” for the living theatre than that applied 
to cinemas. The case for the former is overwhelming. It has 
to compete against a form of entertainment which is mass-pro- 
duced. It is impossible to produce a stage-play and put it on 


profitably in a theatre without charging higher admission-fees than . 


are usual in a cinema. Moreover, the plays which ought most to be 
encouraged are among those which ought to be accessible 
to popular audiences; and this principle is admitted in the 
assistance given by the Government through C.E.M.A. The films 


.themselves owe a great debt to the living theatre, from which they 


draw’ so many of their recruits. But, in fact, it cannot properly be 
maintained that the apparent discrimination in favour of the 
theatre in respect of tax is a real one. It is true that on a shilling 
seat the tax is smaller. But the people who go to the one shilling 
(plus tax) seats in a cinema are those who would generally go to seals 
costing not less than 2s. 6d. (plus tax) in a theatre. The tax in the 
former case is 8}d.; in the latter it is 11d. In practice, therefore, 
the duty still falls at least as heavily on the theatre as on the 
cinema, 
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A TOTAL-WAR BUDGET 


HOUGH Sir Kingsley Wood had to propose additional taxation 

to the tune of about £100,000,000—a figure which in normal 
times would have staggered the House of Commons—his Budget 
speech caused no surprise and few complaints. With one accord 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the House of Commons have 
approached the problem of expenditure and revenue in a spirit 
almost diametrically opposite to that which prevails in peace-time. 
Normally, every rise m expenditure 1s examined with a sternly 
critical eye ; but today an addition of hundreds of millions to the 
annual-bill is announced rather with pride than with shame as a 
sign that the nation is getting into its war-stride ; the House ot 
Commons is in the mood to applaud the statement that war ¢x- 
penditure, which was at the rate of five millions a day in 1940, 
now stands at 15 millions. And similarly in regard to taxation. 
In the first year of war the House of Commons was ahead of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer when it complained that taxation 
was not heavy enough, and last Monday it was in no way dis- 
quieted when it learnt that the burden would be even heavier 
than it had been in the last year of gigantic taxes. The revenue 
which Sir Kingsley Wood proposes to raise is £2,907,000,000, or 
slightly more than half of the total estimated expenditure. 

But the contrast is not only one between war and peace. There 
is a scarcely less remarkable contrast between the financial policy 
of this war and that of the last. Sir Kingsley Wood recalled the 
high rates of borrowing which prevailed from 1914 to 1918 and 
saddled the country with high interest rates, as well as a heavy 
debt. But in this war we have developed a new technique and 


stabilised interest rates at a low level. Last time the Chancellors 


of the Exchequer followed the dictates of sound finance by levy- 
ing taxation which at that time was regarded as a splendid 
sacrifice, but made no scientific attempt to use it as a means 
for regulating consumption. Twenty-nine per cent. of total ex- 
penditure was covered by current revenue in the last year of 
hostilities, wheréas 46 per cent. was covered in 1942, and a higher 
percentage is expected in 1943. The Government may be con- 
gratulated on the fact that it has done what obviously any Govern- 
ment ought to do, but what Governments by no means always do— 
namely, assimilated at an early stage in the proceedings the lessons 
thrust upon it by economic theory. Throughout the war it has 
acted upon the assumption that purchasing power was to be in- 
creasingly diverted from expenditure on personal needs or wants 
to expenditure for war purposes, and that the former should be 
cut to the minimum consistent with a reasonable standard cf 
living and the maintenance of essential services. The public has 
been educated to recognise that this is the governing considera- 
tion in financial policy. It now knows that more money left 
in the hands of the nation as a whole cannot produce more goods 
for personal consumption, for the goods are not available, and that 
to leave more money in private hands for expenditure would only 
result in rising prices. Taxation therefore is measuréd not only 
by the amount of money it contributes for national expenditure, 
but also by the degree in which it limits private purchasing power. 

With such considerations in mind, Sir Kingsley Wood is justi- 
fied in taking anything from income that he can lay his hands 
on without causing excessive hardship or unfairness to any par- 
ticular class of consumers. He evidently considered that a further 
increase in income-tax ‘was ruled out because very little more 
remains to be extracted from the rich, and more could not be 
levied from the small and medium incomes without causing a 
good deal of excessive hardship. Anything more that can be 
secured from these classes can be got much more fairly by indirect 
taxation, for by that means it can be levied upon their actual 
superfluous consuming-power. Under this category clearly come 


luxury articles, so the purchase tax upon them has been raised 
to 100 per cent. The tax upon tobacco was already colossal. 
In normal times it would be considered unfair to mulct smokers to 
this extent. But the governing consideration for the Chancellor 
is that he can get this prodigious yield. After the last heavy 
increase the consumption did not fall off. It is a fair assumption 
that if a person is prepared to smoke as many cigarettes when 
they are a penny each as when they are a halfpenny or less, and 
is apparently ready to smoke as many if they are 14d. each, 
then he or she has superfluous farthings which the State is justified 
in annexing. The same argument is applicable to alcohclic drinks, 
and if the spirit-drinker comes off somewhat worse than the beer- 
drinker, that is presumably because spirits are in short supply, 
and the limited quantity available may as well go to those who 


fare willing to pay a really substantial fee to the State for every 


glass they indulge in. In peace-time this would not be sound 
doctrine. But in war-time the State needs all the cash, or rather 
nearly all, that any individual will lightly part with. If more 
taxation does not lead to any falling off in visits to the cinema, 
then the Chancellor is justified in imposing it ; and the fact that 
there is no such falling off is an indication that he has not unduly 
interfered with legitimate pleasure. 

It must not be forgotten that we have had to finance the war 
abroad as well as at home, and for this purpose have dipped 
deeply into our foreign investments Before the coming of Lend- 
Lease we had to pay heavily for purchases in the United States, 
and Sir Kingsley Wood pointed out that we have spent 
£1,500,000,000 in that country since the outbreak of war on sup- 
plies and war material. Our ordinary export trade has fallen 
to a fraction of the pre-war volume, but we are still exporting, 
and on a colossal scale—for instance, munitions to Russia to the 
value of £170,000,000 since she entered the war. The cost of the 
burden of war in India, and of the war material prepared there, 
is borne by us; and in many parts of the world, as well as at 
home, we are providing war material for our Allies. Thanks to 
Lend-Lease, materials now flow freely from America to us as from 
this country to our Allies, and reciprocal services are rendered for 
which there is no strict accounting. Sir Kingsley Wood recorded 
the remarkable fact that the help we are receiving from the Un'ted 
States is no greater than the help we are affording to our Allies 
without charge. Thus the position which arose in the last war is 
recurring, when other countries became deeply indebted to us 
while we were becoming deeply indebted to the United States— 
but with this important difference, that neither we nor the United 
States are piling up claims against other countries. 

The vastness of the Budget figures are a reflection of the vast- 
ness of the activity of total war, when the State is the chief 
employer or director of employment, and its main job is the 
winning of war. A large proportion of the money it spends is 
spent among our own people, and most of the huge debts incurred 
are debts to ourselves, the service of which can be paid by ihe 
future earnings of work—and easily, if work is on anything 
like the scale of that which is devoted to war. There are virtually 
no unemployed ; and in spite of the fact that so large a proportion 
of our national output is used for no purpose but destruction, 
there is still enough left over to provide a not intolerable stan- 
dard of living for the masses of the people. No scheme of social 
services has ever been seriously proposed which would cost more 
than a fraction of what we spend on the war, and there is this 
vital difference between, say, expenditure on the Beveridge scheme 
and expenditure on munitions, that the one is productive and 
invigorating, while the otber brings no return. Of course, in 
peace-time the need of balancing Budgets will return, but the 
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fact that in war-time, with so vastly swollen an expenditure, we 
can meet half of it out of revenue, without a great fall in the 
standard of living, shows how big a margin there might be for 
wise development—on condition that full employment can be 
maintained. That, of course, is the crux. In war-time employ- 
ment is stretched to the utmost, and more work is exacted than 
would be desirable in times of peace. None the less, the margin 
is immense. If a policy of employment in peace were any- 
thing like as successful as it is in time of war, the wealth of the 
country would increase by leaps and bounds ; and the experience 
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of war teaches us that such a policy is not consistent with timoroys 
cHeese-paring or with dread of expenditure. No doubt the planning 
of enterprise in peace is more difficult than in war, when the 
objective is a single one. Co-operation. between allies is easier 
than between potential rivals in trade. But in international affairs 
the spirit of Lend-Lease has shown the way, and at home the 
successful planning of war has shown at least the possibility of 
the successful planning of peace. The vastness of the Budget js 
in no way dispiriting. It is a measure of national capacity when 
it is tuned up to total activity. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HAVE found real and general appreciation of the Queen’s broad- 
I cast on Sunday night, and heard more than one comment on 
the youthfulness of the voice. There was no doubt about its clear- 
ness ; every word told; if anything, the early part of the talk was 
a little on the slow side. The good broadcaster naturally tends 

that way as a reaction against the bad broadcaster who goes too fast. 
The Queen made it clear in her first paragraph that she had some~ 
thing very definite on her mind to say. What was it? Part of it, 
clearly, was an expression of deep appreciation of what the women 
ef England are doing. Perhaps that was the major theme. But 
more striking in many ways was the note of deep conviction which 
marked the closing passages of the broadcast, with their declaration 
of unquestioning belief “that it is on the strength of our spiritual 
life that the right re-building of our national life depends,” and that 
“it is the creative and dynamic power of Christianity which can 
help us to carry the moral responsibilities which history is placing 
on our shoulders.” The whole of this part of the Queen’s broadcast 
seems to me very notable. It was no part of her principal message, 
in the sense that her principal message would have seemed quite 
complete without it. The whole point is that to the Queen it would 
not have been complete without that simple and impressive declara- 
tion of personal faith. I cannot recall any comparable affirmation 
from such a quarter. The Queen added, it will be recalled, that 
she and the King were grateful to think that they and their family 
were remembered in their people’s prayers. Next week Princess 
Elizabeth reaches Her seventeenth birthday. The prayer for the 
Royal Family, which mentions the Princess by name, is by no means 
always said in the morning and evening services. of the Church of 
England. Its use on this coming Sunday will, I should, hope, be 
general. 

* . *» * 

The broadcasting of the proceedings of the House of Commons, 
on for that matter of both Houses, is an.old idea, but Lord Hinching- 
breoke, who has an established position among younger Conserva- 
tives, gave’ it new currency im last week’s debate on the B.B.C., 
pressing very strongly that steps in that direction should be taken. 
The first comment that suggests itself is that the difficulties are 
great and the demand small. Is there, indeed, any demand at all? 
Many M.P.s; it seems, would like to be broadcast, but that, it may 
be suggested; is not the point, The question is whether the country 
generally has: any desire to listen to an ordinary debate in the 
House of Cammons. Assuming that it has, how is the thing to be 
arranged? ‘The proceedings of the House in peace-time normally 
last for over eight hours every sitting-day. Is. Parliament to 
monopolise a wave-length for that period daily? Or are the pro- 
ceedings to be edited, some Members being reported at length, some 
cut to a shred, some ignored altogether? I should be rather sorry 
for the Minister answerable for the B.B.C. at question-time in 
such a case. But Lord Hinchingbrooke was thinking of war- 
time conditions and, realising that few listeners would be free to 
give adequate attention to their legislators during the actual sitting, 
he suggested that the speeches should be recorded and served out 
“at appropriate times.” That, no doubt, would be technically 
possible, but, again, what audience could Lord Hinchingbrooke 
guarantee for the orators of Westminster in competition with Itma 
or even the Brains Trust? Fit, though few, he might reply. More 
few than fit, I should fear. 


A letter ftom Lord Mamhead in Wednesday’s Times draws 
attention to one of those little human hardships which so often 
go unremedied because the public generally has no knowledge 
of them. Many inmates of Public Assistance Institutions, generally 
there from no: fault at all of their own, are, says Lord Mamhead, 
without a penny to buy an occasional newspaper with, much less 
twopence-halfpenny to write once in a way to a friend or relative, 
and if they happen to be under 65 the local authorities are precluded 
from doing anything for them ; when the Devon Public Assistance 
Committee desired to provide pocket-money at the rate of 1s, 3 
week, it was over-ruled by the Ministry of Health. Complete and 
utter pennilessness is not easily imaginable by most of us; What 
the Devon Public Assistance Committee wanted to do was obviously 
the right and humane course, and the Ministry of Health might well 
be exhorted to think again. But failing that; here surely is. an oppor- 
tunity for private goodwill. It should be easy to raise a small 
pocket-money fund, and keep it regularly fed, in every public 
assistance: area if only the right person took the matter up and the 
case were persuasively put. 


. * * * * 


Who is the Commander-in-Chief Home Fleet? I am: not asking 
for information, but to: suggest that readers should put the question 
to themselves. I doubt if one in ten could answer it, though in 
fact his appointment, in succession to Sir John Tovey, was 
announced in all the papers less than a month age. Why are we 
so regardless of one of the half-dozen mcn who holds the safety 
of this island in his hands? No one had any doubt about who 
was in charge of the North Sea in the last war. Jellicoe and 
Beatty were as familiar names as French and Haig. It is partly, 
I suppose, that the German fleet is not the same danger today as 
it was then, and also that some of the other commands—notably the 
Mediterranean—are of relatively greater importance (for Italy and 
Japan were our allies then). All the same, our sense of debt to 
Sir John Tovey till a few weeks ago, and to Sir Bruce Fraser now, 
ought not to go unregistered entirely. 

* * * * 


Governments, to do them justice, are often at a disadvantage in 
relation to their critics through not being able, for a variety: of 
perfectly good reasons, to state publicly: all. the considerations: that 
have led them to. take a particular course. That, of course, is 
specially true in war-time, and it applies, among other cases, to the 
action taken in respect of the shares in Messrs. Short Brothers. 
From all I hear, the Government was abundantly justified in taking 
over the shares in this concern, and if it felt able to make a full 
explanation of its action—which it must be admitted it cannot—no 
one wquid doubt that it took the right course in the public interest. 

* * * * 


One other point from the debate on the B.B.C. (Pertinacity in the 
scrutiny of Hansard does sometimes yield reward.) Mr. Brendan 
Bracken made a remark that may have been made before, but has 
the merit of presenting a fundamental truth from a new angle. “I 
doubt,” he said, “ whether there is any Member of Parliament whe 
will challenge the freedom of the Press, because they know that the 
freedom of the Press is a right of the public and not of the Press.” 
That is worth reflecting on—by the public. 

JANUS. 
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THE LAST PHASE IN TUNISIA 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE last phase of the Tunisian campaign is about to begin. 
T The 18th Army Group is now apparently in contact with the 
enemy on the forward positions of the bridgehead it intends to 
pold. This area includes the high ground that stretches with con- 
siderable interruptions between Enfidaville and Cape Serrat. The 
Allied troops must be near this lime across the northern tip of 
Tumisia, and the bulk of the ‘enemy must be behind it. There is 
still some doubt about Italian units shed by the retreating Germans 
without a thought ; and there must be a general vagueness about the 
casualties which the enemy has suffered. At least 20,000 prisoners 
have been counted since Mareth, and, if the usual number of 
wounded and killed be added, the net loss must be considerable. 
But now it is thought that there are about 150,000 Germans and 
possibly 60,000 Italians to hold the Bizerta-Tunis bridgehead. That 
is a formidable force, and the Germans can be trusted to have 
strengthened, with every means that modern warfare has put at 
their command, ‘the already very formidable defences. 

The depth of this position varies between 20 and 30 miles, and it 
is not all composed of hilly country. Between Medjaz and Tunis 
there lies a fairly extensive belt of good ground which is crossed by 
a broad loop of main-line railway, another track and two main roads 
and at least one subsidiary road. This fact is of some importance, 
since experience seems to suggest that Nature so frequently builds 
better than art. The whole of the area which Nature has left un- 
protected, however, will certainly be sown with defensive works and 
traps to check the advance either of infantry or of armoured forces. 
Such a position, held by at least 150,000 German troops, should 
pose a difficult problem, and it can hardly be doubted that this will 
be the stiffest battle yet fought. 

It is, however, instructive that the Berlin military spokesman said 
that the Germans and Italians are prepared to face what “may be 
the most powerful blow yet.” Every other blow that Rommel has 
had to face at least allowed him the chance to escape, a chance which 
he was not slow to seize. On this occasion there.is no escape except 
across the sea. Moreover, it must be known to Rommel that Mont- 
gomery has an immense concentration of artillery, and he has shown 
several times that he knows how to use it. If this is to be the 
hardest fought battle yet, it is because a rat in a corner is a fearsome 
thing to meet, and the Germans in the Bizerta-Tunis bridgehead 
are in much that position. Moreover, the Allies have made every 
preparation for a heavy and resolute attempt to annihilate or drive 
them into the sea. It is for this reason that there will be no doubt 
about the weight of the attack, and the Berlin comment appears to 
suggest that the position is not being taken as seriously by the 
enemy as it is by the Allies. 

Speculation as to the course the battle will follow is liable to 
be upset by the main factor, and the main variable, in the battle— 
human nature. Consider two facts which have given to this last 
phase its characteristic quality. I pointed out last week that there 
were other weapons in Alexander’s hands ‘besides the Eighth Army, 
and the best of these was the force that faced Kairouan. There 
were others which also threatened lines of retreat. but this, which 
had been pointing at Kairouan for some time, was the best, since 
if any force could have cut off the elusive Rommel this was the 
one. The others would possibly have allowed that very swift mover 
to vanish. But between Akarit and Sousse there was too great a 
space to permit him to show his heels again. Why was the blow not 
pressed home? The real reason was the inability of the Allied force 
to break through the few miles necessary to achieve a resounding 
victory. This could not be for lack of men or material. As 
Sertorious put it: “If the Americans had been ‘even a -day earlier 
than Montgomery in Sousse they could have encircled the German- 
Italian southern group fighting the Eighth Army.” It was ‘the in- 
calculable human element. Once more, how did it come about that 
Rommel was compelled to run for his life to the north? It was 
because he made an error about the relative strength of the threats 
from the El Guettar neighbourhood and from the Wadi Akarit. He 
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thought that as Montgomery always insisted on the most meticulous 
preparation, it would be at least a few weeks before he could attack 
and penetrate the defensive north of Gabes. He, therefore, con- 
centrated the bulk of his armour in the E! Guettar area; and he 
could not put his full force into the counter-attack when the Eighth 
Army made its first penetration. Neither could he recover his 
balance. He had been fighting ‘for time; on this ‘occasion he lost 
possibly a day, possibly much less ; but it was enough to prevent him 
making use of any position intermediate betwéen the Wadi Akarit 
and his final line. In warfare it is the variable that disturbs calcula- 
tion ; and there is no greater variable than the human factor. 

Even if there were a shred of the legend of invincibility left 
to Rommel’s army there can be none that attaches still to him. He 
is the most fallible of all generals who have reached eminence in the 
German Army, where standards are exacting. It is always possible 
that he will make a mistake of the same order as that which his 
master made at Stalingrad. The lightning decision that has given 
him clear victories in the past has also led to as obvious defeats. 
He may distinguish himself in the supreme test that now awaits 
him ; but it.is as likely that he will extinguish himself. For time is 
still the spectre at the feast; and the even partial success of an 
evacuation will turn upon seizing the optimum moment. The 
Swedish critic, Bratt, has suggested that, faced with the alternatives, 
Dunkirk or Sevastopol, the Germans will choose both. To some 
extent this is a truism ; for it is certain that the main technicians 
and probably Rommel himself will be evacuated, as were the elect 
personnel from Stalingrad. Schwédler was the commander of the 
Sixth Army and Paulus merely the commander of the armoured 
force attached to it. Paulus was named commander and given the 
marshal’s baton to create a legend of heroism for the German army 
by dying at his post rather than surrender. Unfortunately for Hitler 
the price was not sufficiently high, though German propaganda 
worked up the legend for some time in spite of the obstinate fact 
that ruined it. 

Colonel Bratt, however, means more than that. Admiral Muselier’s 
article in The Spectator has shown the tremendous, strength .of the 
entrenched area of Bizerta and the smallness of the force which 
might hold it against attack. It is this that suggests the 
possibility of a “ Dunkirk ” and also a “ Sevastopol.” As to the 
Dunkirk possibility, it is not easy to see how «ke Germans could 
evacuate any considerable force:from the Tunisian bridgehead. The 
shipping is almost certainly lacking. It .is extremely doubtful if 
the Italians would risk the Navy which they ‘have been boasting 
recently will be ready to defend the shores .of Italy from invasion. 
Finally, even if the shipping were available and the Navy ready to 
risk its smaller:craft to assist evacuation, the British Navy is ready 
and waiting and the Allied air forces :are now in overwhelming 
superiority. This comes as much from the capture ‘of more and 
more airfields .as from the inevitable concentration of the Desert Air 
Force and the Strategic and Tactical Air Forces. It iis difficult to 
imagine how, with such handicaps, the enemy could ‘make a success- 
ful evacuation. In this respect time has not been entirely on ‘the 
enemy’s side-or even wholly neutral. The Allies have ‘been concen- 
trating their mounting air-production in North Africa; and the 
time when the enemy might find :it profitable to fight a decisive 
engagement in the air over Tunisia has passed. Indeed, it seems 
likely that the Allied command would now welcome the «test. 

The Sevastopol idea has a little more to commend it. Of course, 
the Tunisian bridgehead is very different from Sevastopol. There 
the Russian Navy could not operate except by night because of the 
superiority of the air strength available to Mannstein. Im Tunisia 
the Allies are superior in the air, iand they could, theréfore, give 
ample icover to the British Navy if the fleet were to take a hand. 
The attack upon Bizerta-Funis could, then, be directed ‘simul- 
taneously from the sea and from the land ‘side. That is a mew and 
very considerable element, since the Navy ‘mount heavier guns than 
the Allied land forces possess. Moreover, the Allies have at their 
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disposal several of the men who commanded at Bizerta or were 
stationed there. ‘That constitutes another important advantage over 
any the enemy enjoyed at Sevastopol. 

It remains, however, a matter of guesswork how long it will take 
to reduce the entrenched area, as it remains doubtful how long it 
will take the Allies to concentrate their resources against it. The 
Allies deceived Rommel at the Wadi Akarit.; they may yet deceive 
him again, and it cannot be ignored that Montgomery knows more 
than most generals about the capacities of an abundant artillery 
skilfully used. But even if the reduction took as long as Sevastopol 
it does not seem that it would be too long for the general purposes 
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of the war. The Germans have at present struck in the Leningrag 
area with no great force, and otherwise the principal movement of 
the year shows no sign of developing. Over the greater part of the 
Russian front indeed the caprice of the season has now become aq 
ally of Russia by holding up large-scale operations. 

The victory at the Wadi Akarit has, then, clearly benefited th 
Allies very considerably. There must be very hard fighting ahead ; by 
Alexander will place as much of the work on the guns and aircraft 
as possible. At least we have come within sight of the end of th 
road ; and the highway into which it opens offers chances of mor 
direct co-operation with Russia than has been possible up to now, 


OUR FUTURE QUEEN 


By WILSON HARRIS 


RINCESS ELIZABETH will be seventeen next Wednesday, 

which means that she is ceasing to be a child. Her life has so 
far, most rightly, been spent in her home rather than in the public 
eye, and her future subjects know relatively little of her, apart from 
ihe admirable broadcast talk she gave three years ago, to the children 
of the Empire, at home and overseas, when she was only fourteen. 
Now that the Princess stands on the threshold of public life, they 
may feel some natural desire to know something of how she is 
being prepared for the high office that will one day be hers, and 
the Queen has shown a gracious readiness to make available such 
information as is relevant for that purpose. 

It is more than a century, though not much more, since a girl of 
seventeen stood first in succession to the Throne, and some com- 
parison between the heir-presumptive of that day and the heir-pre- 
sumptive of this is not only inevitable but instructive. What part 
Princess Victoria’s native qualities, and what part the training she 
received, played respectively in fitting her for the great responsibili- 
ties she so greatly sustained is not to be precisely estimated. What 
is certain is that with one arguable exception she was the greatest 
Queen this country has known, and among its greatest sovereigns. 
Yet in all but one respect—a childhood shadowed by a war, which 
has cut off the opportunity of foreign travel at an age when its 
educational value would be great—the advantage is with the Princess 
of today. First ahd foremost, she is far more fortunate in her 
parentage and-early surroundings. The Duke of Kent had: his 
qualities, but all his associations were German, and his wholly 
German wife was a well-meaning but limited woman. The secluded 
household at Kensington, then well outside London, was permeated 
by the influence of the German Fraiilein Lehzen, the German Prince 
Leopold, the Duchess of Kent’s brother, and the half-German Baron 
Stockmar. (Sir John Conroy did nothing to offset it, for the Princess 
most cordially disliked him.) 

Princess Elizabeth was born in a house in a London street, and 
spent most of the first ten years of her life in a house in another 
London street, Piccadilly, with cars and buses and taxis—all that 
makes up the swift and shifting life of London—speeding ceaselessly 
past its windows day and night. It was the comfort of an English 
home like a thousand others, rather than the luxury, or imagined 
luxury, of a palace. There the Princess was taught to read by her 
mother. ‘Till she was seven her education was confined to reading 
and writing (Princess Victoria was tutored in the latter by the 
writing-master of Westminster School), French, the piano and 
dancing. Then Miss Crawford, Scottish, an Edinburgh graduate, 
well-travelled, a lover of fresh air and exercise, was brought south 
to institute a very different tutelage from that exercised over the 
Princess of the 1820’s by Fraiilein Lehzen. But King George’s two 
daughters—for Princess Elizabeth is happily not, like Princess Vic- 
toria, an only child—are well-provided with teachers of special sub- 
jects, such as French, German and music. Princess Elizabeth today 
reads history with the Vice-Provost of Eton, on the basis of such 
works as Trevelyan’s History of England, which could not be im- 
proved on, and Muzzey’s History of the United States, which for 
this particular purpose possibly could (but how many English girls 
of sixteen read American history at all?), together with European 
history in outline. In Biblical history Canon Crawley, of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, has been her guide. A natural linguist, she speaks 


French and German fluently and with an excellent accent. She ha 
read some Moliére, some Corneille, some Daudet, and she knoys 
many of “Les Cent Meilleurs Poémes Frangais ” by heart. 

The Princess’s explorations in the field of English literature ar 
of greater interest, and perhaps greater significance. Time for read. 
ing at large is limited, for the formal educational regimen is treated 
seriously. But in or out of “school hours” she has read most of 
Shakespeare ; The Canterbury Tales ; a good deal of Coleridge, Keats, 
Browning and Tennyson; some of Scott, Dickens, Jane Austen, 
Trollope and R.L.S. ; while in lighter moments she turns to Conan 
Doyle (I hope The White Company as well as Sherlock Holmes), 
John Buchan (I hope Montrose as well as Greenmantle), and P. G, 
Wodehouse (whose hold was as potent over a Prime Minister of 
seventy as over a Princess not yet seventeen). That is a wide and 
wholesome range, that would provide a sound basis of literary 
knowledge and taste for any girl in her last year of school. Compare 
Princess Victoria writing (when on the verge of seventeen) to Uncle 
Leopold about Sully’s Memoirs, in which she finds “a great deal 
which applies to the present times,” and, a little earlier, of Russell's 
Modern Europe and Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion. The 
advantage again is with our Princess of today. 

But life has more sides than the literary, and no picture of the 
Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret would be just which neglected the 
delight they take in riding and swimming, in music and singing, 
in holidays on the moors round Balmoral, and—in the country, where 
they moved from London early in the war—the production of a 
pantomime ; one has been achieved with marked success and another 
is in rehearsal now. Here in some respects heredity can be traced; 
Princess Victoria was a skilful horsewoman, a good musician, and 2 
singularly keen dancer. But there is no reason to suppose that she 
was a swimmer, and much reason to suppose that she was not. 
Princess Elizabeth was professionally taught, passed her life-saving 
tests and gained her badges at the Bath Club, and finds water— 
with pennies to dive for and the crawl-stroke to practise—a hardly 
less natural element than air. As is generally known, she was a 
Guide for years—till the war in a company composed mainly of 
children living in the Royal Mews at Buckingham Palace, and since 
then in the country, where local children and others from an 
evacuated school form the nucleus. Now the Princess is a Sea 
Ranger, and gets manifest interest and enjoyment from the weekly 
meetings. The scope of the Rangers is wide. A system of pre- 
war training has been developed, known as Home Emergency Service, 
which includes First Aid and Home Nursing, Child Welfare, and 
various forms of Civil Defence. Princess Elizabeth is concerning 
herself particularly with the last, and acquiring incidentally a good 
all-round knowledge of electricity. It may be added that she listens 
regularly to the wireless, and follows the war news closely. In 
that connexion another parallel presents itself. “Strong sympathy 
with the Army is a main characteristic of her career,” wrote Sif 
Sidney Lee of the Princess Victoria. “ Another trait in the Princess's 
character,” writes one who knows Princess Elizabeth well, “which 
certainly comes down through generations on the King’s side, is 
the love of the Army and its tradition ”—in particular, naturally, 
of the Grenadier Guards, of which she is Colonel. 


Such has been and is the childhood of our future sovereign. As 
has been said, it is right that her future subjects should know some- 
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thing of it, enough to assure them that the Princess is being fitted 
in body and mind against the day—still, we trust, far distant 
when the vast responsibilities that attach to the headship of the 
British Commonwealth will rest on her. A constitutional sovereign’s 
office is no sinecure. There are always State papers to master. 
Decisions of real moment. may be called for. Resignations of 
Ministries have to be accepted, involving an invitation to someone, 
not always plainly indicated by circumstance, to form a new Cabinet. 
King George the Fifth, the moment he succeeded, had to grapple with 
an acute political controversy. These are not contingencies for which a 
girl of seventeen can or ought to be specifically prepared. It is enough 
that she should acquire a working knowledge of the history and 
constitutional practice of her country, and that her character should 
devélep a quiet strength that can be drawn on as need arises. 

That belongs to the Princess’s inner life, about which it 
would be an impertinence to say a ‘word. Of her outer life we know 
something—as, for example, that she was confirmed at Windsor in 
March last year—and we shall know more as the moment approaches 
when she will be. appearing more often with her ; parents, or even 
without them, on public occasions. That we have known relatively 
little hitherto is matter rather for satisfaction than regret, for it 
means that her childhood has been wisely guarded and sheltered, 
and her personality allowed to develop as it would, unstrained by 
any undue consciousness of status. “The fierce light which beats 
upon a throne” probably oppresses King George, and oppressed his 
father, little, but youth should be spared that white illumination so 
far as may be. The Princess may have years of service as Heir 
Presumptive before her. She: may at any moment by the caprice of 
fate be summoned to the most exalted position in these realms. We 
can rejoice to know how well the preparation for either Jot has 
been achieved by a training that has never threatened to dim the 
freshness or mar the simplicity of her girlhocd, 


WAR SONGS 


By COL. THE RIGHT HON. WALTER ELLIOT, M.P. 


HE United States of America is the only part of the English- 

speaking world which has a living tradition of expression in 
war-song. This tradition is more than a century old, since it. goes 
right back to the time of the War of Independence. Its great period, 
however, was during the American Civil War, when some of the 
best battle-songs in literature came into being, popular in origin, 
universal in acceptance, in the true bailad tradition, without which 
war-songs are rather a repulsive exercise by highbrows. 

It is interesting to note that this current is running strongly at 
the present time. I listened recently to a sequence of American 
national songs, broadcast from the United States,and it was almost 
uncanny to hear how clearly the popular ‘moods ‘flashed out in 
each of the songs which were given. The producer began with 
“Yankee Doodle,” a song built by the Colonists on phrases picked 
up from the world of the officials and the British troops, - phrases 
picked up and borne with a jaunty defiance, but still not native 
in origin or in-idiom ; in.fact, the whole of the “ Colonial attitude ” 
is.there preserved, like a fly in amber. It is ironical-that this song 
should have given birth to that word of universal currency, ‘the 
“Yank,” but there it is. 

Contrast this with the enormous maturity and power ofthe songs 
of the Ciyil War. The spring flows first with “ John Brown’s Body,” 
which is not only one of the greatest marching-songs that ever was 
written, but one of the’ most revealingly American. It is American 
because it is religious. It should never be forgotten that religious 
thought in America is so powerful that it has produced not only 
great orthodoxies, but more than one notable heresy. That song 
also illustrates most startlingly the contrast which I mentioned a 
moment ago between.a_ literary exercise of the highbrows and the 
spontaneous hammer-swing of popular «speech. After “John 
Brown’s Body” had become universally famous, both for its tune 
and for its words, a highbrow did -get hold of it and rewrote it, 
using for the purpose as many words as possible of the Old Festa- 
ment. One would never believe that banality could be achieved 
out of these two ingredients. Yet Mes. Julia Ward Howe suc- 
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ceeded. Let anyone who caresiread through her composition, which 
begins— 
“ Mine eyes have seen the coming of the glory of the Lord.” 
and: continues— 
“Be swift my soul to welcome Him, be jubilant my fet, 
For His truth is marching on.” 
And then let him read, or still better sing, but best of ail tind 
himself in a. crowd of men marching to 
“Fohn Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the grave (thrice 
But his soul goes marching on.” 
with its gigantic chorus— 
“Glory, glory, Hallelujah ! 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah ! 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah ! 
His soul goes marching on!” 
He will go far to understand both the strength and the weakness 
of modern America. The ballad has the authentic power of narra- 
tive, the challenge ro authority, the triumphant certitude of absolute 
conviction, ‘which are the marks of ‘those who set out to enforce 
great changes. 
“He captured Harper’s Ferry with his nineteen men so trite. 
He frightened Old Virginny, till she trembled through and through ; 
They ‘hanged him for a traitor, themselves the traitor crew, 
But his soul goes marching on.” 
Then comes the sledge-hammer of the response: 
“Glory, glory, Hallelujah ! 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah ! 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah ! 
His sou! goes marching on!” 
If you want a further touchstone of great as against minor war- 
songs, dub, in imagination, a verse of these two respective works 
upon the battle-film of El Alamein. It was not for nothing tht onc 
of America’s most brilliant young literary men chose in ‘recent years 
the first three words of “ John Brown’s .Body” as the title for his 
epic on America. 
The power was still there, but the religion had almost compicicly 
died, when George M. Cohan, some sixty years later, wrote the nexr 


-war-song, “ Over There.” 


“ The Yanks are coming, the Yanks are. coming 
You can hear them drumming, 
Everywhere.” 
There. is the whole -arrogance of'the strength of the New World iw 
its lines. But that arrogance also foreshadowed isolationism, the 
withdrawal set forth so clearly iin the. last -lines— 
—“qwe'’re coming over, 
And we won’t be back—till—it’s—over 
Over there.” 
Ominous lines. A true. prophet would not have required the (on- 
gressional Elections of 1918 to show him the shape of | things . to 
come. How often popular literature carries national sentimenr on 
its forehead. We hunt about with embassies, and intelligence sgents 
to discover the moving impulse of national conduct, instead of 
listening ‘to what the message boys are whistling, or pickiny up a 
throwaway pamphlet from a railway bookstall. 

I shall never forget the day on which I was convinced thar 
Russia had been reborn, and was once more destined to be a first- 
class factor in all affairs, both of Europe’and of the world. -I: 
the day on which the Russian Embassy showed the parachutc tilm. 
This did not appear to me then, and does not appear to me now, 
to present anything of more than secondary importance, compared 
with what I really did learn from the film that day. That was the 
note of confidence, the note of adventure, expressed in the new 
marching songs of the Red Army—“ The Song of the Partisans,” 
for example. That was the first igay Russian tune abou: ¢tforr, 
certainly the first gay Russian tune ‘about fighting, that I haii ever 
heard. Compared with the old Russian Anthem, all in the ‘minor 
key, that message of infinite sadness, with its iterrible and hopeless 
ending— 


was 


“Give to us peace’invour time, O Lord!” 
it meant that a completely new outlook, not merély internal, but 
external, had come over one-sixth of the world. The touchstone of 
popular literature—the popular song—is ‘infallible. 
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All this can be brought to a very fine point by the question “ Is 
there an American popular war-song of today? And if so, what is 
its message? ” ‘The answer is very simple. There is such a song, 
and its message is—humility, the last thing one would expect to 
hear from America. You have only to hear it to know that this 
is true: . 
“Praise the Lord, and pass the ammunition, 
Praise the Lord, and pass the ammunition, 
Praise the Lord, and pass the ammunition, 
And we’l] all stay free!” 


It is a jingle of words with no claim to art'st'c aspiration or to literary 
merit, Yet I would rather ally myself to America on the strength 
of these lines than on the Ball Resolution, or any formal declaration 
by President or people. For it expresses not merely humility, but 
that sense of hazard, of some frightful peril escaped, if it is to be 
escaped, by the skin of the teeth, which is latent, but very present, 
in the minds of the democracies today, and lies at the root of 
all their gropings towards co-operation. Also, and this is a strange 
thing to find in our modern world, it recurs again, in however 
flippant and casual a manner, to a sense of religion. It calls into 
play co-ordinates derived not entirely from human time and human 
experience, which certainly went into the making of the Republic, 
and it would seem, still persist among the factors that sustain it. 


REFUGEES IN BRITAIN 


By JANET LEEPER 

REPORT published by the Central Office for Refugees at 
A Bloomsbury House contains much useful information as to 
the present position of German and Austrian refugees in this country. 
Nearly five thousand are members of the Pioneer Corps, the A.T.S. 
and other British military units. There are more than a thousand 
agricultural and forestry workers, and many thousands at work in 
the war factories, including the production of munitions ; indeed, 
ninety-five per cent. of employable refugees are now acgively engaged 
in assisting the national effort. While it is estimated that between 
1933 and 1939 some 400,000 Germans and Austrians left the Reich 
as a result of Nazi oppression, most of those who came here were 
on their way to other countries. Of the 56,000 adult Austrian and 
German refugees remaining in Great Britain, eighty per cent. might 
be described as stranded owing to the war and shortage of shipping 
space, perhaps ten per cent. are political refugees, while sixty per 
cent. are over fifty years of age. It will be seen that the Austrian 
and German refugee problem is rather social than economic. 

Sir John Hope Simpson in his book The Refugee Question affirms 
that there is no recorded case of a country which suffered by the 
assimilation of a refugee immigrant population. At first a liability, 
refugees in the long run are a source of wealth and prosperity to 
those who hold out a welcoming hand to them. As long ago as the 
twelfth century Flemish weavers found a new home for themselves 
and their craft in the Welsh valleys, and the early development of 
the cloth industry in England is in no small measure due to the 
infiux of refugees fleeing from persecution, religious or political, 
on the Continent.. Protestant colonies of Flemish. and Walloon 
weavers seeking refuge from the Duke of Alva’s persecution in the 
Low Countries did much to establish textile industries in East 
Anglia in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and they were followed a century 
later, after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, by 100,000 
Huguenots from France, who in their turn established fine cambric 
(the term is derived from Cambrai in France), glassware and other 
industries, bringing prosperity to England and impoverishment to 
France. It was Cromwell who allowed the Jews to return to 
England, and one of the oldest settlements, established in Leeds, 
played some part in the rise to fame and prosperity of that city. 
Jewish merchants and financiers followed William of Orange, and 
were encouraged by his liberal policy and that of the Hanoverians 
to settle here. 

In other countries it has been the same story. The prosperity 
of the United States is indissolubly bound up with a progressive 
immigration policy towards refugees of every kind who, shaking the 
dust of Europe off their feet for reasons of race, religion or politics, 
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strove tc make a New World across the seas ; and in Our own day 
we have seen how Greece, a small and impoverished country, was 
able to absorb into her own internal economy a million refugees 
from Asia Minor, thereby establishing the age-old Smyrna silk 
industry on a new footing on her own shores. 

Yet, in spite of these facts, our own Government before the war, 
with memories of the dole vividly in mind, was obsessed with the 
fear of increasing unemployment, and while treating the refugee 
problem with the greatest sympathy, urged the organisations 
handling the refugees to arrange for their re-emigration as speedily 
as possible. Thus many able specialists, scientists and research 
workers were allowed to go on to America, and those who stayed 
sometimes became an involuntary burden to themselves and to the 
hosts who had sponsored their entry here, as they were forbidden 
to enter most forms of paid employment. 

The ‘war and the shortage of man-power has changed the whole 
picture. One by one these unhappy regulations have been relaxed, 
Unemployment is no longer a serious problem: as an example, th: 
W.V.S. Refugee Department in Paddington, which used to have over 
7oo cases on its books, now has 16, and these are people either 
too old or two young for employment. The right to work has at 
last been conceded in most professions, and 800 alien doctors and 
dentists (of whom about 450 are German and Austrian) are now 
allowed to practise in certain branches of the medical profession. 
The musicians were not so fortunate. For a long time the engage- 
ment of foreign musicians was so hedged in with regulations that 
many were unable to accept engagements even in their spare time, 
and Dame Myra Hess’s plea in a letter to The Times a vear ago 
that “foreign artists are needed to provide variety in our daily 
round of music-making ” was unavailing. The fact that Czechs and 
Poles and other gifted Allies had to comply with these same regula- 
tions made them no less onerous. Now at long last a beginning 
has been made, and in October last foreign musicians were put 
theoretically at least on the same footing as regards public engage- 
ments as British musicians, though in practice a general permit is 
not now granted to a refugee, so that special permission has to be 
obtained by the artist for each engagement. Permits are not, of 
course, granted to men of military age who would, had they been 
British, have been called up for military service, nor are they 
granted to any musicians but those of established reputation. 

The position with regard to refugee industries presents a more 
encouraging picture. Industries formerly carried on in Central 
Europe have been re-started in South Wales, Tyneside, Cumberland, 
Scotland and Northern Ireland. Of the 300 refugee factories in 
Britain nearly 100 are established on the Government Trading 
Estates. Austrians and Germans have had their part in the successful 
establishment of new industries, many of which are due to indi- 
vidual initiative. Experts in the fur trade once centred in Leipzig 
have brought their trade secrets with them, and combining with the 
expert workers in London have produced furs which for dressing, 
dyeing and processing are far in advance of anything seen here 
previously. As first-fruits, the Fur Trade Export Group, sponsored 
by the Board of Trade, sent a delegation to North and South 
America in 1941 with a remarkable collection of furs, and were 
thereby able to bring back contracts providing much-needed foreign 
exchange at a time when it was essential to pay our way with foreign 
currency. 

The list of articles being manufactured on the Government 
Trading Estates by refugees is too long to recite, but it includes all 
kinds of plastic goods, leather belting, paints and enamels, paper 
and fibre boards, chemicals for industry and research work, electric 
batteries and torches, knitted wear and all kinds of leather goods, 
including boots and shoes. The manufacture of war materials is 
“very substantial indeed.” Incidentally, the diamond _ industry, 
established a century ago at Hatton Garden, has been reinforced by 
skilled refugee workers from Holland, who are now in great demand 
for precision instrument-making. Many refugees brought engineer- 
ing and scientific designs with them, which they have put at the 
disposal of British firms, others brought only their experience and 
capacity. Of all the rich gifts which the refugees have brought © 
these shores, those of the research workers and specialists are not 
the least, for many-a key man has been the means of providing 
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employment for British workers. One refugee factory, for instance, 
turning out fabric dnd leather gloves, employs 250 British workers, 
all trained by four refugee experts. It is estimated that the refugee 
industries already established here should be the means of providing 
employment for 100,00¢ British workers after the war. 

One of the most encouraging notes struck in this report is the co- 
operation which is taking place between d-fferent bodies in dealing 
with the refugee problem. The Christian Council, formed in 
October, 1938, has co-ordinated the work of Anglican, Roman 
Catholic and Free Church bodies as well as the Society of Friends, 
and co-operated with the Central Council for Jewish Refugees, which 
has been at work since May, 1933. The latter has contributed no 
less a sum than five million pounds towards the support of refugees 
of Jewish race, regardless of whether they were Christians or not. 


SCOTSMEN AND FRANCE 


By JANET ADAM SMITH 


HEN Robert Louis Stevenson was staying at Fontainebleau 
in 1875, at Siron’s inn at Barbizon, he and his cousin, Bob 
Stevenson, were invited to the christening of Siron’s grandson. Late 
in the celebrations the father of the infant, an Alsatian forest-guard, 
took the two Scots aside into the garden and said with emotion: 
“Now, Messieurs, we will weep for the sorrows of France.” We 
cannot say for certain if it was because of their Scottish nationality 
that the two Stevensons were chosen, of all the guests, to share 
the Frenchman’s emotion; but we can perhaps allow ourselves 
to take the incident as a symbol of Franco-Scottish sympathy. The 
sorrows then were the sorrows of the Franco-Prussian War; but 
on June 17th, 1940, people all over Scotland—yes, and Scottish 
soldiers in Normandy and Brittany—wept again for the sorrows of 
France. At times of crisis old memories recur, o!d links are recalled ; 
and on that black day thousands of Scots found themselves re- 
membering with a new intensity the traditional Franco-Scottish tie 
that we always speak of as The Auld Alliance. 

That Alliance is rooted far back in Scotland’s history. The formal 
agreement, which dates from 1326, was,based on the simple pro- 
position that England was the enemy of both countries, and the 
treaty stipulated that there should be no separate peace with her. 
For the three hundred years it lasted the Alliance was the strongest 
factor in Scotland’s foreign policy, and for a short time’ the two 
countries had the same Queen. But to us Scots, three and a half 
centuries after Mary, it is not the political and military history of 
the Alliance that counts so much as the various other links that 
the Alliance fostered. When the subject is discussed—and it comes 
up in quite ordinary conversations, in an Edinburgh tram, a Glasgow 
tea-shop, an Aberdeen dinner-party—you are less likely to hear about 
the joint stand made by French and Scots against the English at 
Verneuil in 1425 than about the traditional Scottish taste for claret. 
When you get a Scot well embarked on the Alliance, here are some 
of the things he is sure to mention. He will trace the French 
influence on Scots law and point out various resemblances between 
the old Scots Parliament and the States-General of France. He will 
remind you that Montaigne’s tutor was George Buchanan, the finest 
Latinist of the age, and describe how the King’s College of Aberdeen 
was modelled on the University of Paris. He will explain that the 
Aberdeen name for a first-year student is “ bajan,” and that four 
hundred years ago his counterpart in Paris was a béjaune. This 
will remind him of other words that Scotland-shares with France 
and not with England—such as the gigot of mutton, where the 
Englishman would speak of a leg, and the ashet (from assiette) on 
which it appears at the dinner-table. ‘Then he may talk about 
architecture—of French workmanship and French ideas in Scottish 
castle-building, of the tall houses, with a different family on each 
floor, that make the High Street of Edinburgh so foreign-looking 
to an Englishman and that conversely make the old streets of Paris 
so home-like to the Scot. 

These are the things that a Scot is likely ro talk about, remembering 
the Auld Alliance ; and he would find it easy to give many examples 
of ‘individual Scotsmen who have honoured France. There is Burns, 
who bought four-guns from a schooner seized by the Customs and 
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sent them as a gift to the French Convention. His Scots Wha Hae 
is supposed to represent the words of Bruce before Bannockburn ; 
but the song, written in 1793, celebrates French liberty as well as 
Scottish. “Less well known are the activities, nearly a hundred years 
later, of the Glasgow picture-dealer Alexander Reid, one of the 
earliest admirers of the Impressionists. While Lancashire indus- 
trialists were buying Leightons and Landseers, the counterparts 
on Clydeside were being educated, cajoled and bullied by Reid into 
buying Manets and Sisleys. At a period when they had no 
market in London he used to bring them back two or three dozen 
pictures at a time from Paris and sell them all—Boudin, with his 
beaches and boats, was much in demand by the shipping magnates. 
(Occasionally there were difticulties—as when a customer who had 
been persuaded to take a Degas called a few days later and asked 
to make an exchange, saying that no Elder of the Kirk could afford 
to own a picture with a glass of absinthe in it.) 

Beyond such particular enthusiasms there is the fact that so many 
Scots have found France such a congenial country to live in. David 
Hume, whose genius was recognised so promptly in France, felt 
himself equally at home in both countries. He wondered whether 
he should settle in Edinburgh or Paris—never did he contemplate 
London—and towards the end of his life wrote to a friend that his 
ideal would be to “retire to some provincial town in France, to 
trifle out my old age, near a warm sun in a good climate, a pleasant 
country, and amidst a sociable people.” A couple of centuries later 
another Scottish thinker, Professor Brogan, having written one of 
the best books in English on modern France, announces with obvious 
pride that he is an honorary citizen of the commune of La Roche 
Blanche, to whose mayor and councillors he dedicates his work ; and 
he shows in his writings the degree of domestic familiarity that 
enables him to appreciate the finer points of the Dépéche dz 
Toulouse as nicely as he would those of the Glasgow Herald 
Graduates of Aberdeen or St. Andrews, going to continue their 
studies at Poitiers or Bordeaux, have known the same feeling of 
being at home in France—sometimes more so than their contem- 
poraries proceeding to England. The accent which may be a 
liability at Oxford or Cambridge, a mark of provincialism, can be 
an asset in France; “the French R is a Scottish R,” the Abbé 
Dimnet has observed, “and a Scot learning to speak French may 
sound incorrect, but he does not sound foreign.” 

There is yet another reason for the instinctive Scottish sympathy 
with France. Of the two predominant, and conflicting, strains in 
Scottish history and character, Reason is represented in history by 
the Reformation, the Union of the Crowns, the Union of the 
Parliaments ; Passion, by Mary Queen of Scots and the Jacobite 
Risings. The national devotion to Queen Mary and Prince Charlie, 
however absurd and sentimental some of its manifestations are, arises 
partly from their symbolising a side of Scottish nature that in 
actuality is often suppressed or ignored. ‘The Glasgow business-man 
who (like John Buchan’s Dickson MacCunn) likes to fancy that, 
had he lived in 1560 or 1745, he would have come out for Mary 
or Charlie, is thereby acknowledging the existence of other motives 
than self-interest, of other .standards than the expediency and 
common sense by which he conducts his daily business. In this 
tension of opposites England stands on the side of reason, common 
sense and “getting on in the world”; while France is deeply 
associated with the other element. Mary was Queen of France as 
well as of Scotland ; to the exiled Jacobites France was a haven, 
while to those who stayed in Scotland it was the “ over the water ” 
of their loyal toasts. 

France, then, receives some of the emotion that is given to those 
lost causes which are paradoxically so living an element in the 
Scottish temperament ; and there is a further tie of sympathy in 
that, to both countries, a lost war is a nearer experience than it 
is for England. Scots, for instance, remember that the French lost 
in Canada not many years after the Highlanders had lost at Culloden, 
and that one of the consequences of Culloden was that Highlanders, 
too, went to settle in Canada. No Scot is likely to have read un- 
moved the Dieppe casualty lists, where names of the Fusiliers Mont- 
Royal—Dutemple, Lamontagne, Charbonneau—stand beside names 
from the Highland regiments of Canada, Douglas, Macmillan, 
Macdonell. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE British people possess a capacity for ignoring the dis- 

agreeable such as is not found in any other country. We 
have a way of hiding at the bottom of drawers, or pushing to the 
back of cupboards, anything which appears to us either discreditable 
or inconvenient. Anyone who disinters these objects is regarded 
as guilty of crankines;, lack of patriotism or bad taste. In no area 
of public administration have these methods of concealment been 
more ardently pursued than in the area of child welfare. The 
squalid facts about the children of the poorest families (who are 
described in an oily phrase »s “belonging to the lowest income 
groups ”) were pushed to the very recesses of our cupboard and 
hidden under sun-bonnets and spotless linen aprons. It has always 
been like this. Our grand/athers consoled themselves with thoughts 
of Sunday-schools, Lord Shaftesbury and Little Nell. Our fathers 
consoled themselves by slum visiting and by the happy thought that 
in our free, but ordered, community Sir Thomas Lipton, although 
by origin an errand-boy like any other, could by dint of thrift and 
zeal and honesty entertain kings and emperors upon his yacht. 
And in my own generation we were apt to avert our eyes from 
slum conditions and to solace ourselves with the thought that with 
the improvement of our social services, the increase in housing 
estates and day nurserics, the intelligence arid devotion manifested 
by social workers and the teaching profession, such conditions were 
but isolated relics of a rapidly disappearing past. And then came 
September, 1939. ‘The cupboards were opened and the drawers 
were emptied of their contents. The evacuees poured into the 
reception areas, And within a week the British people realised that 
a large section of our civilised community was not civilised in the 
very least. 

* * . - 

This was indeed a salutary lesson and one which we should not 
mitigate or forget. I therefore welcome the publication of a 
book entitled Our Towns: Close-up, which provides us 
in readable form with reliable information regarding the 
facts and conditions disclosed by the evacuation of 1939. The 
author of this book wishes to remain anonymous, but it has been 
composed with the assistance of the Hygiene Committee of the 
Women’s Group on Public Welfare and the preface is written by 
Miss Margaret Bondfield, their chairman. It was. felt by. these 
experienced women that the true conditions of slum life have too 
often been concealed’ from the public, partly owing to reluctance 
to disclose discreditable facts and partly owing to an exaggerated 
* regard for the susceptibilities of the local authorities. he evacua- 
tion of 1939 provided “a window through which English town life 
was suddenly and vividly seen from a new angle.” It was felt, 
therefore, that it would be useful to collect all available evidence 
regarding the accusations levelled by the reception areas against 
the evacuees ; to consider how far those accusations were justified 
and how far the faults complained of were ascribable to urban 
conditions ; and, finally, to make suggestions as to the means whereby 
these conditions could be improved. The evidence forms in the 
aggregate a formidable indictment, not only of urban conditions, but 
of the measures which the country as a whole has taken to remedy 
these conditions. It is a challenge to the public conscience, nor 
should we hesitate fram motives of delicacy or caution to emphasise 
that challenge." When the matter was raised in the House of 
Commons the absurd suggestion was made that to disclose these 
facts implied a desire “to insult the working classes.” It is not.a 
class, or a section of a class, which is to blame, but the community 
as a whole. The author of this work is to be congratulated on her 
lack of reticence. 


7 . * * 


The most prominent accusation made against the evacuees by 
their hosts in the reception areas was that of personal uncleanliness. 
This accusation, to a really horrible extent, was justified. No less 
than 65,292 of the children evacuated from London were found to 
be in verminous condition. A similar discovery was made in regard 
to 20.8 per cent. of those evacuated from Liverpool ; 19.8 per cent. 


of those evacuated from Middlesbrough and 17.3 per cent. of those 
evacuated from Manchester. Certain other discoveries were made, 
It was found that even when evacuees had been deloused in the 
country they again became infested after a visit from their parents, 
It was found that the highest degree of infestation was found among 
children of pre-school age. It was found that although 40 per cent 
of boys under three years of age were verminous, very few of the 
older boys or young adult males were infested. Conversely, ig 
girls there was practically no decrease before the age of 13, and 
many girls over that age were found to be verminous. The sug- 
gestion is made that the older girls refrain from combing their 
hair for fear of disturbing the permanent wave. Dr. Kenneth 
Mellanby, for instance, in his study of The Incidence of Head Lice 
in England, reports that even iittle girls under ten years of age are 
given permanent waves and dissuaded by their parents thereafter 
from combing their hair. The incidence of skin disease such as 
scabies, impetigo and ringworm is also analysed. In Sheffield, for 
instance, there were 14,500 cases of skin diseases in a school popula- 
tion of §5,000, and in Birmingham nearly 11,000 in a school 
population of 118,000. Nor were these the only complaints. The 
hosts in the reception areas were astounded by the insanitary habits 
of their guests. Bed-wetting may well be excused as due to psycho- 
log'c2l causes, such as home-sickness and loss of confidence, but 
there are other habits recorded in this analysis which throw a harsh 
light upon the home life of our urban population. 
7 * * * 

Apart from this major accusation of uncleanliness, there are other 
facts disclosed in this book which indicate that parents in the 
poorer classes are ignorant of the simplest principles of child welfare, 
It was found, for instance, that many people were totally indifferent 
to the importance of sleep. No habits of regular bed-time had been 
inculcated into the urban children, who were allowed to go to bed 
whenever they chose. Many parents appeared totally unaware of 
the basic principles of nutrition, and would spend money on sweets 
or comics which would have been far better devoted to the provision 
of food. It was found that many of the evacuated children had 
never sat down to a meal and did not know the use of forks or 
spoons. Their diet seems to have consisted almost exclusively of 
fish and‘ chips, pickles, ice-cream and sweets ; many of the children 
had never seen their mothers cook and had never had a hor meal 
at home. Vegetables to them were unknown and therefore dis- 
tasteful. They regarded the country diet with suspicion and alarm. 
The remedies for these defects are obvious. They include housing, 
sanitation, water-supply, more day-nurseries, more British 
Restaurants, more hot meals in schools, better school premises in 
urban areas and, above all, education for parents in the elements of 
child welfare. The task is immense, but the disgrace is great. Bad 
conditions will not be remedied if we pretend that’ they are 
incidental, inevitable, or non-existent. 

* * * * 

The evacuation of September; 1939, was not only a terrible dis- 
closure, it was also a great opportunity. Many evils have been 
disclosed, but much permanent good has been done. I know of 
one house in Kent which since the war has been turned over 
the Save the Children Fund, and in which some fifty little children 
from London have been cared for and trained. In September, 1939; 
they were: indeed a squalid little bundle of human miseries ; it is 
a delight to see them today, clean and rubicund, banging theif 
spoons on their porridge bowls, tumbling like puppies on the grass. 
Nor has every host in the reception areas found his guests intract- 
able or uncivilised. Even the parents, sometimes, have shown 
understanding and something approaching appreciation. And, 
above all, this great disclosure has profoundly affécted the public 
conscience. It has taught local authorities that conditions in the 
areas under their control are not always as admirable as, they. seem 
in the reports, and it has taught the citizens of this country. that 
we cannot claim to be a civilised community so long as such con- 
ditions are allowed to persist. 
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THE THEATRE 
«Love for Love.”’ At the Phoenix. 
THIs must be the most magnificent and superb production of Con- 
greve’s Love for Love that our own or any other theatre has ever 
known. And it is not, as may only too easily happen, stuffed to death 
F those with magnificence ; no, it is beautifully and vitally magnificent, alive 
made, from end to end and sparkling with all the virtue that acting of 
in the the finest taste and skill, to which naturalness and freshness have 
arents, been added, can give it. You will not find here that dead mechanical 
among polish which so often robs performances of Restoration comedy of 
r cent all life and enjoyment. Quite the contrary, here we have the gay 
and spirited work which Love for Love must have appeared to its 
“ the contemporaries when Betterton produced it in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
ly, in in 1695 and made it more successful than the author’s later Way of 
3, and the World. Here is a feast fo- the eye and ear for connoisseurs of 
€ sug- acting and of play-writing. Though Congreve’s famed wit may be 
- their made too much of, it is there in plenty, but it is rather as a writer 
enneth with a style and love of language than as a wit that I shall praise 
1 Lice him. He had not a major postion of imagination—there was, for 
ge are instance, far more to be done linguistically and fantastically with 
reafter his astrologer than he achieved—but Foresight (beautifully played 
. . . ” j f 
ch by Miles Malleson) is a creation, and Congreve has a just sense © 
: how far his own extravagance ought to go. Angelica is the new 
d, for ideal of the refining eighteenth century and not a pure Congreve 
opula- creation, any more than her twin, Millamant, but Miss Prue is a 
school piece of fresh direct observation, or so Angela Baddeley’s delightful 
The performance persuaded me. For, perhaps, my knowledge of the 
habits period is more limited than I know, and Miss Prue is as much a 
sycho- type as Angelica, mere foil to the ideal. Whatever dull moments 
~ but the play has were spirite] away by the extreordinary quality of 
harsh John Gielgud’s production, and what a cast of masters in their 
profession is here assembled: Leon Quartermaine, Leslie Banks, 
Yvonne Arnaud, Cecil Trouncer, with John Gielgud himself, as 
ones well as those I have already named. A word of praise must be 
found for the costumes by Jeannette Cochrane and the music and 
nthe the singer, Eric Goldie, whose interpolation between the scenes 
elfare, was a dexterous and stylish piece of work. Playgoers who fail to 
ferent see Love for Love will have missed something quite outstanding. 
| been JAMES REDFERN. 
o bed 
ire of BALLET 
jweets “The Quest.’ At the New Theatre. 
— Mk. FREDERICK ASHTON’S new ballet, The Quest, produced by the 
n had Sadler’s Wells Company, is based upon the story of Una and the 
ks or Red Cross Knight in Spenser’s The Faerie Queene. After sundry 
sly of adventures with the wily Archimago, thre: infidel knights and the 
iidren false Duessa, the allegory is given a sudden topicality, when the 
meal Knight departs upon his quest, leaving the sorrowing Una to the 
» dis care of Faith, Hope and Charity, and we are left thinking of every 
Jorm: wife parted from her man by danger im these days. 
ssing: Such a scheme makes exceptional demands upon the artists, 
citish especially in the handling of the central figures. For goodness, 
me purity and truth are far more difficult to present in an interesting 
es in manner than their opposites ; they so easily become dull and insipid. 
ats of So, while Mr. Ashton’s :nvention never fails in the handling of 
Bad Archimago and his troupe, or the Saracen Knights, or the masque of 
7 are the Seven Deadly Sims, which rightly emphasises the unpleasing 
aspects of those abstractions, he has not been successful in giving a 
similar degree of character to Una and the Red Cross Knights, who 
. dis- go through the same kind of movements that have served for a 
been hundred heroes and heroines of ballets with less exalted themes. 
a il It cannot be said that William Walton has provided music to 
«a sustain the greater moments. He has applied his technical skill and 
mgenuity to the production of a score that is always theatrically 
dren effective, and in such scenes as the masque of the Deadly Sins 
1939 sufficiently characteristic But he is rather inclined to fall back on 
it is somewhat commonplace waltz-tunes, and, when in the finale, there 
their is a call for a great and noble melody, he is content with an ostinato 
zrass. bell-theme which inevitably reminds one of the transformation-scene 
ract- in L’Oiseau de Feu without matching it in melodic invention. 
own With Mr. John Piper th- case is different. Allowing for the fact 
And, that the Red Cross Knight’s costume must be practical for dancing, 
ublic sO Must avoid too much panoply, both scenery and costumes 
ro are of the first order, and. present a brave and beautiful spectacle. 
This is a ballet to see, if only for the fine and vigorous combats 
seem between St. George and the infidels. It is a triumph to have devised 
that three fights, each entirely different. Dyne.ey Hussey. 
con- 
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THE CINEMA 
“The Gentle Sex.’’ At the Odeon.——* Keeper of the Flame.” 


At the Empire. 


The Gentle Sex is a story of life in the A.T.S., compéred by Mr. 
Leslie Howard often in the spirit of the penny peep-show, his com- 
mentary at other times suggesting a sentimental old gentleman dis- 
cussing the “fair sex” over a glass of port in his club. Yet when 
Mr. Howard is silent the film does succeed in giving us a lot of 
welcome facts and feelings about women in uniform. We begin in 
a London railway terminus, where Mr. Howard selects from the 
crowd (unashamedly on grounds of personal appearance) a group of 
young actresses who are about to join the A.T.S. We are not 
supposed to know they are actresses, and, in fact, we soon find they 
are expected to play the parts of ordinary A.T.S. personnel from a 
variety of walks of life—a difficult task in which they succeed as 
well as the trailing clouds of glamour from their previous imper- 
sonations will permit. We watch these girls through training up to 
the time when they can drive their trucks and man their anti-aircraft 
predictors under fire like real soldiers ; we see their several reactions . 
to the new personal demands of dormitory, drill-square and mess ; 
we see communal emotional needs conflicting with the demands of 
duty and brave attempts to keep alive the less martial qualities of 
a woman’s world. Mr. Howard has made up for the deficiencies of 
his interludes of commentary by excellent direction and he has been 
nobly supported ‘by his cast. Lilli Palmer has given the film an 
extra dimension of intelligence and sensitivity (albeit theatrical rather 
than documentary) by her impersgnation of a Czech recruit, and 
Joan Gates and Rosamund John have done their best to bring the 
film down from the romantic fancies of the studio to the facts of 
A.T.S. life and to match in authenticity the “ real ” personnel whose 
homely but purposeful faces sometimes cut ruthlessly through the 
fiction. In spite of the qualities of the film—and there is nothing 
flamboyant about it—one is left with an uncomfortable feeling that 
there are more irksome and less spectacular burdens to be borne in 
the women’s services than manning a predictor in an air-raid or 
driving a lorry for long exhausting hours to catch a convoy. The 
cooks, clerks and waitresses (perhaps the real heroines) get scarcely 
a mention in the film. The greatest fault of all in what remains a 
very worth-while job is the basic assumption that women have never 
before undertaken hard, dangerous work. If Mr. Howard is not 
torn limb from limb by working-class housewives for this piece of 
middle-class myopia he will scarcely survive the attentions of the 
factory girls in the next industrial town he may visit. 

Keeper of the Flame 1s a film in which nobody wears a uniform 
and which yet seems to me to have more important things to say 
about the war than any of our military epics. This in spite of its 
shameless borrowing of many ideas from Citizen Kane and in spite, 
too, of a most stilted performance by Katherine Hepburn. It 
is the story of how a great national hero is discovered by a con- 
scientious biographer (beautifully played by Spencer Tracy) to have 
been in fact a dangerous crypto-fascist who sought to exploit the 
people who looked up to him. It is a most timely and most out- 
spoken attack on the “great leader” myth and the worship of 
personal power which are at the root of so many of our troubles. 


EpGar ANSTEY. 


PEACE PLAN 


“ Television at £15 is Peace Plan.” 
—Daily Express, March 23rd, 1943. 


AFTER the war a new world, 
A new world and a new man. 
Yes, but tell me if you can 
What is new in your world plan, 
Have you murderers, police and jails ? 
Yes, and we have bargain sales. 
Do the mediocre thrive 
While the best can scarcely live ? 
Yes. Do power and honour go 
To those who how to seize them know ? 
Yes. And are men poorly schooled 
And everywhere by humbugs fooled ? 
Yes. And is the public taste 
In cities, homes and arts disgraced ? 
Yes. What’s new then to be found ? 
Television at £15. 

W. J. Turner. 
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LETTERS TO 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND THE NEW SOCIETY 


Sir,—It is surprising that no answer has appeared in your columns 
to the two expositions of conservative faith and policy which you have 
published from the pen of Captain Hogg. Perhaps you will allow me, 
in default of a worthier champion, to take up the gage on behalf of 
another school of political thought? 

he article “ Private Enterprise and the New Society” is replete with 
the kind of generalisations against which novices at journalism and public 
speaking are so strictly warned. For instance, “ Directors and managers 
of large concerns are normally public-spirited men.” Are they? One 
could assert the converse with certainly as much semblance of truth. 
Again, “ They know their own business better than anyone else.” This 
is often entirely untrue ; frequently one finds men in such positions 
who are merely financial opportunists or at best brilliant organisers, 
knowing little or nothing of the technicalities of the numerous processes 
carried on in their organisations. As for their being “actuated by 
public-spirited motives as fully a8 trade union officials” my only observa- 
tion is that the criterion is not a very high one! 

It is easy to pick holes in details, but what of the pith of the policy, 
the spirit with which it is imbued? 

It seems that the Conservative party is still wallowing in the morass 
which it inhabited between the two wars; a morass in which the more 
it struggles the deeper it gets. Political morasses are usually of the 
vote-catching order, and the struggles of the party caught are made 
frantic by the fear of political extinction. 

The Conservative party derives its funds from big businesses, and 
its votes (very largely) from the “small man.” ‘Their policy must 
therefore be avowedly anti-socialist. But instead of adopting the truly 
liberal policy of individual freedom they, while giving it much lip-service, 
advocate a medley of State-controlled monopolies. The monopoly idea 
is of course dictated by those who pay the piper, and the State-control 
is thrown in to catch the votes. All this is tantamount to saying, “ We 
believe in private enterprise. By private enterprise we mean monopolistic 
trading conditions controlled by Whitehall.” Their references to the 
“small man” are of the vote-catching order and are insincere in 
consequence. The small man, in such conditions, would have a very 
short expectation of life. If the Conservatives really believe in private 
enterprise they believe in the “small man,” and if they believe in the 
“small man” they cannot honestly connive at big business monopolies 
ér State interference. The three things are, in the ultimate instance, 
absolutely incompatible. 

But State control of trade is by no means the only kind of State 
control envisaged. The Conservative party are determined to have 
everything controlled by the State. Education, labour and health will 
soon be followed by the arts and religion into the prison of Whitehall. 
Individuality and personal freedom is doomed under such a policy. The 
Conservatives deny the inference strenuously, but they: cannot give 
any satisfactory guarantee as to how or where State control is to be 
halted. The unanswerable reply is that there is no halting-place in such 
a po'icy and, if it is carried out, the individual must perish or merge 
into the mass. 

What the country will need after the war and has needed for many 
years past is a really sincere Liberal party with a policy of individual 
liberty in which it believes and for which it would be prepared, if 
necessary, to suffer political extinction. Vote-catching and insincerity are 
the bane of democracy. It was vote-catching that landed us helpless 
and unarmed into the greatest danger than any nation has ever survived. 
It was political sincerity that rescued us. Political sincerity may, in fact 
usually does, lead through the valley of the shadow, but it does not end 
there ; the reward is beyond.—Yours faithfully, 

Heathfield, Woking, Surrey. 


CONGRESS POLICY 


Sir,—May I answer some of the misstatements about India made by your 
correspondents, Messrs. Bentall and Johnson? 

(1) India can never enjoy the freedom promised to her as long as Japan 
occupies Burma and Malaya. Everyone knows Japan's ghastly record, and 
yet Congress would hand over India to share the fate of Korea, Manchuria, 
Formosa, and occupied China. 

(2) Mr. Bentall acknowledges that Gandhi was prepared to stab England 
in the back in order to be on the winning side. I am glad to see that he 
places the Congress leaders in the same category as Laval and Quisling. 
We have one point on which we agree! 

(3) Congress before the war was loud in its denunciations of “ appease- 
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ment,” and of its protestations of friendship with China and Russia, Ye, 
it is now prepared to betray both these nations. 

(4) The absurdity of the claim that Congress “represents” India has 
been so often pointed out that it is only necessary to mention one point, 
The new Indian army, now nearly two million strong, is a voluntary 
force ; unlike the old professional army, it is recruited from all classes 
and officered by young Indians who were yesterday civilians, just as jn 
England. Perhaps that is why Gandhi has announced his decision 1 
disband them as soon as he assumes dictatorship. It is certainly a yery 
inconvenient answer to the assertions of Congress that India is againg 
the war and that we have disarmed the nation. 

(s) The statement that India resemb'es occupied France is simply 
silly. India is just as much an integral part of the British Commonwealth 
as French Canada or what was formerly the Transvaal. 

(6) Congress leaders, if they wish to consult, can walk out of gaol 
tomorrow if they give the required assurance to renounce civil dis. 
obedience or similar attempts to sabotage the war effort. To release them 
in order to carry on their former activities would be a betrayal of the 
Allied cause.—Yours faithfully, H. G. RAWLINsoy, 

32 Queen’s Gate Terrace. 


MR. GANDHI 


Sm,—In your editorial of March 26th you made allusion to the fact 
that Mr. Gandhi’s “teachings are an instigation to violence,” and in 
your leading article of April 2nd it is declared that “on his political side 
Mr. Gandhi is entirely mischievous, and dangerously mischievous,” yet it 
is suggested that it might be wise to permit other politicians to inter. 
view him on the ground that “they might conceivably do him some 
good.” 

Would it not be better to deprecate further “Conversations ” of any 
kind with a man who has consistently followed one policy for a quarter 
of a century. Since his first great campaign in 1919, Which so aptly co- 
incided with an Afghan invasion, Gandhi has done everything possible 
to oppose and sabotage every British effort to advance Indian self- 
government. Is he likely to alter his programme now or to give up the 
one great object of his entire political career, viz., the restoration of the 
ancient Hindu system of government? He told the All-India Congres 
Committee as late as last August that their notions of democracy were 
not his, and it is high time that all liberal-minded politicians were en- 
couraged to detach themselves from one who so obviously stands as the 
link between them and the most reactionary elements in Hindu life, 

Today there is “no agreement, no understanding, not even the most 
tentative talks about the government that is to be,” and it is to be 
hoped that no encouragement will be given to those who are so far 
blind to the need for attacking this problem that they devote all their 
energies to devising means for bringing back into active political life one 
who is the greatest stumbling block in the way of political advance.—Yours 
faithfully, A. R. Barsour. 

56 East Avenue, Bournemouth. 


DESIGNS FOR TOWNS AND CITIES 


Sir,—Earnestly desirous of avoiding another tragic misuse of a great 
opportunity, I read with much pleasure and agreement Mr. Arnold 
Palmer’s witty and timely letter. 

While the planning of towns is important, the perfection of schemes 
which depend on plan alone can be fully appreciated only from the 
air, whereas the dignity, beauty and pleasantness of a town to its citizens 
depends very largely on the buildings with which the plan is filled in. 

There are two classes of beautiful towns ; one includes Bath, Chelten- 
ham, the Bloomsbury Squares and Nash’s London, which are mainly 
the work of one or two architects working for one landowner. The 
buildings of these towns have unity with ordered variety. The other 
class, of which the- Cotswold towns are an example, are the result of 
individual builders using their traditional methods and materials over 
several centuries. In these variety achieves an informal unity which is 
especially noteworthy in Chipping Campden where the buildings range 
from the mullioned-windowed and gabled style to the sash-windowed 
Georgian houses. The main unifier here is the colour of the Cotswold 
stone. Up to about the year 1850, excepting in the industrial towns, it 
was still possible to obtain unity with variety by allowing the local 
builder to fill in the plan. 

Two reasons for this were: (1) that all builders were using the same 
architectural language, the nearly two hundred-year-old English Renais- 
sance tradition; (2) There does not appear to have been the fierce 
competitive business spirit which causes firms today to insist on premises 
as showily different from their neighbours as possible, nor did the tenant 
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of a house expect moré from its exterior than plain well-proportioned 
sound building with, perhaps, a touch of elegance in a doorway. 

From the late nineteenth century, and especially since 1918, competi- 
tion between speculative builders has exploited the sentimental love of 
“ quaintness ” in clients absolutely without any standards. The purchaser, 
and his wife, knows what he wants in plans and interior fittings, 
appreciating simplicity and efficiency, but is absolutely at sea, being 
without equipment or training, in judging the comparative qualities of 
exteriors themselves and in relation to eachother. In consequence the 
builder “ prettifies” his houses to make them, as he believes, saleable 
by placing purposeless sham timber gables over the bay windows of 
bungalows, cheap leaded lights in windows and front doors, breaking 
up the wall space of small houses by rough-casting the upper storey. 
While some of the new materials are pleasant in colour such as the soft- 
coloured red bricks now made, many are harshly coloured and often 
appear to have been used because of their unsuitability to the district, 
for example red roofs among the North Lancashire and Westmorland fells. 

Mr. Palmer’s suggestion that designs should be supplied by architects 
for the guidance of local authorities is good, but it would not touch the 
buildings I have described unless the local authorities had power to 
control and veto the designs of elevations. In some districts such as the 
Lakes there are advisory panels of architects, but I do not know .how 
far it is compulsory to use them. So far as I have seen the housing 
estates designed by local authorities they are infinitely better than the 
enormous mass of private building since the last war which is mainly 
responsible for the ribbon development and the houses and bungalows 
sprinkled over the countryside and the most popular stretches of our coast. 

While granting the superiority of inter-war houses over those built for 
nineteenth-century wage-earners, their main defect is the monotony of 
equal-sized boxes with pyramidical roofs. 

Recognising that the old haphazard growth of towns by individual 
builders each developing their own plots of land as seemed most profit- 
able to themselves is obsolete, we ought to realise on the other hand 
that worthy towns are not created by merely enforcing cast-iron by-laws 
following fetishes of all houses detached or semis, so many houses to 
the acre, &c. A well-designed town is a work of art created by two 
or three architectural minds, knowing the needs of the future citizens, 
working on Jand under single ownership with full control of the materials 
to be used and discretionary powers to vary the application of by-laws 
for special reasons so that some houses could be built in groups or 
terraces, including houses of varying sizes, and providing for public 
buildings and necessary amenities. The building could, of course, be 
carried out by private firms.—Yours truly, T. A, CLARKE. 

20 Glen Eldon Road, Lytham St. Annes, Lancs. 


THE JEWS AND BLACK MARKET 


Sir,“ Janus ” has done a public service.in speaking out frankly on the 
unfortunate fact that “the Jewish community in Britain has a black 
record” in respect of black-market offences. As he says, to keep silent 
about it is to encourage the growth of anti-Jewish feeling to an extent 
that might easily become dangerous. The question is whether that point 
has not already been reached, quite apart from encouragement of any 
kind. 

The voice of “Janus” 
be raised on this subject. 
it on two occasions last year. 
Press on April 1st, he wrote: 

Though others are guilty of the same and of even graver war- 
time transgressions, they do not in the eyes of the public com- 
promise their religious communities. But every Jew holds the good 
name of his entire people in his hands. 


In his Pentecost sermon, reported on May 23rd, Dr. Hertz said, after 
quoting appropriate passages of condemnation from the Prophet Amos, the 
Talmud and the mediaeval rabbis: 

Jewish participation ir this and other offences has given rise to a 
grave defamation of Judaism and the Jewish name. It may make 
people forget that, in the present battle of human freedom, the Jew 
is doing his duty on every battle-front and in every theatre of war. 


To those who detest as we all do the monstrous cruelties of the Jewish 
persecution in Europe it is a cause of amazement and grief that the 
rebukes of Dr. Hertz should have been necessary, and should have been, 
to all appearance, quite without effect. The plain facts still appearing 
day after day, have turned what used to be the fad of a few into a wide- 
spread public feeling—Yours, &c., WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 


is not, however, the first one of influence to 
Dr. J. H. Hertz, the Chief Rabbi, dealt with 
In his Passover letter, published in the 


Sir,—Surely “ Janus’s ” reasoning in his footnote to the letters published 
under the above heading in your issue of April 9th is unsound. A com- 
Parison of the percentage of Jewish convictions with their proportion 
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to the total population proves nothing. The comparison should be made 
with the number of Jews engaged in trades in which the opportunity 
and temptation exist to deal in the black market, viz., the clothing and 
food trades.—Yours faithfully, A. S. ROBERTS. 

22 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. r. 

{If our correspondent js in possession of statistics which he thinks 
should be given we shall be very glad to publish them.—Eb., The 
Spectator.] 


FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 


S1r,—Mr. A. V. Alexander, the First Lord of the Admiralty, stated in 
the House of Commons on March 23rd: 

“ The Naval Regulation which forbids officers and men to communicate 
to the Press any matter of information relating to the Naval Service, 
unless the permission of the Admiralty has been first obtained, extends 
also to anything of a centroversial nature affecting other departments 
of the public service or relating to matters of public policy.” 

This ruling denies to the personnel of the Navy any freedom of 
pub’ic expression on general political issues, and I read in the papers that 
there is to be a similar tightening up of Army and Air Force Regulations. 
So all the millions of men and women in the Forces are to sacrifice 
not only the high wages, the comforts and the amenities of civilian life, 
not only their lives if necessary, but also any say in the post-war world 
unless their opinion corresponds exactly with those in high places. 

Unfortunately, restrictive Regulations are infectious, and we may soon 
see the personnel of the N.F.S. and Civil Defence Service similarly 
denied any freedom of expression ; and, if so, why not the employees of 
big corporations such as the L.C.C.? Is not this Fascism in the making? 

It is most important for those in authority in this country not to make 
restrictions harsher than absolutely necessary, especially those relating 
to public expression of opinion, for to do so is to adopt the creed of 
the enemy and to forget for what we are fighting. Is not freedom 
of speech one of Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms?—I am, Sir, yours 
truly, SHAKESPEAR COOKE, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

67 Leamington Terrace, Edinburgh. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ENGLISH SPEAKING 


S1r,—I read with much interest Mr. Thomas Robins’ letter on the above 
subject, and, as a Scotsman who knows Gaelic, I would like to make a 
few comments from my own point of view. It is impossible to represent 
graphically with English vowels the various qualities of vowel sounds, 
because the English vowels have not themselves fixed qualities. The 
French and German vowels represent fixed qualities, and they can be 
used for that purpose. 

We don’t find those double sounds in Scots or in any of the continental 
languages related to Anglo-Saxon. Where have they come from? They 
are actually a reversion to old British sounds. Consider how ou or ow 
are pronounced by Cockneys, ‘Australians and many Americans. ‘Town 
and mountain, &c., become té-ou-n and mé-ou-ntain with nothing to 
distinguish them from the Gaelic words teann (tight) and beanntan 
(mountains) except that the latter has a b instead of an m, and that the 
Gaelic t before an e or i is often more like a j—cf., Tuesday in English. 
I distinctly remember an old Highlander who spoke no English trying 
to say blue nose ; he said, quite naturally, bli-ou né-ous. 

It may interest Mr. Robins to hear that very many Americanisms are 
translations of Gaelic idiom. I have heard in Gaelic expressions like 
an eye-ful and an ear-ful many, many years before I heard them in 
English. One typically Gaelic construction which can be heard some- 
where in almost every conversation up North, among people who translate 
idiom, I heard on the radio for the first time a few months ago spoken 
by a New York commentator. He said: “The car died on us,” as he 
was describing a motor tour. The Gaelic word for on has also a sense 
of some mishap coming upon one. “Our cow died on us,” “The fire 
went out on us,” mean that by some sudden mishap the cow died or 
the fire went out rather unexpectedly. It has the sense seen in the 
English “It came upon us.” One American expression has always 
“ intrigued ” me, the shout “ Attaboy.” I have never heard an explanation 
of it, but over sixty years ago, before we were so familiar with American 
things, I heard it many times daily said to myself as baby-language for 
“That's a boy.” There, of course, it was a translation of the shout of 
encouragement in daily use at games. Of course, a similar expression 
may be in use in pure English. All those expressions known to be 
translations of Gaelic were avoidei up North by educated people, who 
knew how to keep the two languages apart. 

I wonder what Americans would understand from a sentence like, “I 
am after having lunch.” Would they take it that one was looking for 
lunch or that he had just had lunch? This is a literal translation of 
the Gaelic Perfect Tense, which is not so cumbersome as its translation 
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because the word for after is a mere particle, and it means more definitely 
than the English Perfect Tense, “I have just had lunch.” It is in common 
use up North, where even educated people often use it. It is used also 
in Ireland. I have seen it cause much confusion among Englishmen, but 
its sense is being understood more and more over a wider area.—I am, 
Sir, yours respectfully, ALEX. MACINTYRE (M.B., Ch.B.). 
Drumandaroch, Airdrie. 


ARTIFICIAL LEATHER 


Sir,—In his admirable article on “ The Chereist’s Age,” Professor I. M. 
Heilbron makes reference to the use of synthetic resins for “the pro- 
duction of artificial leather.” Whilst I am aware that during the last 
two decades numerous so-called substitutes for leather have been pro- 
duced both in the laboratory and on the commercial scale, I have yet 
to hear of the synthesis of artificial leather. 

Leather being a product of natural skin in combination with either 
vegetable tanning materials or mineral salts has a complex fibrous 
structure which imparts to it its great natural asset of being semi- 
waterproof yet extremely pliable and allowing of the passage of vapours 
or gases. The importance of these characteristics in leather is apparent 
to the majority of people who have worn shoes soled with so-called 
leather substitutes. To have an artificial leather one would surely have 
to produce from materials other than those used in the manufacture of 
leather, a material which has its main characteristics and advantages.— 
Yours faithfully, G. H. W. Humpureys, Chemist. 

St. Mildred’s Tannery, Canterbury. 


“MR. SPENDER’S LEGACY” 


Smm,—Your reviewer, after commenting on certain slips in dates in 
Mr. Spender’s last book, specifies also “at least two mis-statements of 
fact” which, he says, “need not be further particularised.” But need 
they not? Should not a charge of this sort (which the vulgar call lying) 
made against a man who cannot himself reply to it, be at least sub- 
stantiated by chapter and verse? The public would then have at least 
an qpportunity of judging both of the gravity of the alleged “ mis- 
statements” and the importance of the criticism based on them.—Yours 
truly, STuaRT HopcGson. 

98 Croydon Road, Beckenham. 

[Our reviewer writes: I went out of my way to make it clear that 
I brought no charge of any kind against Mr. Spender, whom I described 
as “one of the most scholarly amd accurate publicists of the century.” 
What I said was that it was obvious that he had not been able to pass 
the proofs for press himself. I have no doubt that if he had he would 
have noted the various errors (which is my synonym for “ mis-statements 
of fact,” though Mr. Hodgson prefers “lying”). An honest reviewer 
could not fail to note their existence, though nothing whatever was to be 
gained by detailing them. I shall be perfectly ready to send a list to 
Mr. Hodgson if he desires it.] 


«“ EASTRE ” 


S1r,—Permit me to applaud Mr. Harold Nicolson’s sympathy “ with those 
who contend that a fixed Easter might give a pagan flavour to the solemn 
ceremonies of the Christian Church.” But surely your distinguished con- 
tributor meant to say “a more pronounced pagan flavour,” since 
worshippers of Eastre, the Anglo-Saxon Goddess of Spring, secured for 
their race, and still secure, a word in the festival of our Saviour’s 
Resurrection.”—Yours, &c., Joun C. Paterson. 
Upham Rectory, Southampton. 


THE POINT OF AYR COLLIERIES 


Sir,—Notwithstanding the explanation given by the Minister of Fuel and 
Power, there is a general feeling in the country that this colliery company 
has been grossly victimised, and it comes as a great shock to at least on- 
of your old subscribers that The Spectator should condone such victimisa- 
tion. You, Sir, ought not to accept tyranny either from the Left or the 
Right, and your readers expect you to fight it from whatever quarter it 
comes. Motley in the Rise of the Dutch Republic has an undying phrase: 
“Tyranny ever old and ever young.”—Yours very truly, 
College House, Chilwell, Nottingham. GEORGE SMITH. 


LORD LUGARD AND UGANDA 


Sir,—I am away from my library and Lord Lugard’s two big red volumes 
on Uganda ; but, if my memory serves me, there is a picturesque touch 
which may be added to the account Mr. Nicolson gives of the incident 
on “the littl knoll” to which he twice refers: that Lugard (with only 
fifty Soudanese) kept the tribesmen at bay by ‘fiddling with a Maxim 
which had jammed or was cartridgeless.—Yours faithfully, 

Portmeirion. J. W. Ropertson-Scorr. 
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LAND girls are doing a great work, which is highly appreciated even by 
farmers, who are not a race much given to laudation ; but it has to be 
recognised that there are some grave deficiencies in the service 
Absenteeism is rampant. It has been estimated in one county that 
20 per cent. of the workers do not appear on Monday morning, most 
of the defaulters being girls or women of urban origin. The “land 
army” is without the chief necessity in any army—discipline. Organisers 
(who are very wisely selected) are being increased ; but not being them- 
selves land workers they are on occasion purloined by the labour exchanges 
and sent off to factories. It would be better, perhaps, if the land army 
became indeed an army, with its privileges and its powers of discipline. 


Precocities 

This wonderful spring, every country diary contains new records of 
earliness. Already, for example, even in the North Midlands, pear and 
plum blossom are open, and very vulnerable. Among the rare variety 
and bulk of early blossom we have seen astonishing numbers of butterflies, 
including brimstone, peacock, tortoiseshell and comma, and hosts of 
ladybirds and bumble bees. But the most remarkable appearances have 
been among birds. The absence of winter seems to have induced some 
of the migrant species to remain in England, and quite a sprinkling were 
seen on the south coast in February. Blackcap and chiff-chaff and willow 
warbler were all here before their normal date. More than this, some 
birds not reckoned as English have appeared. For example, I have had 
an account of the presence of golden orioles, and (unlike thc cuckoo) the 
bird is unmistakable in plumage, in flight and in voice. Nesting, except 
for a freakish robin or two, does not seem to be unusually early. Wild 
duck (in my neighbourhood) are just completing their clutches, and a 
thrush or two have begun to sit, but one expects this when April is here. 
In one garden a pair of goldfinches show signs of building. They are 
evidence of the most welcome increase of this engaging species that 
once seemed to be vanishing. 


The Urban Sparrow 

A: considerable clamour has been raised over the body. of that noisy 
bird, the sparrow. Though many people have joined issue the real 
duellists are the Ministry of Agriculture, which has damned the sparrow, 
and R.S.P.B., which desires to preserve all birds. I have seen no reference 
by amy combatant to one peculiarity of the sparrow, which essentially 
affects its economic influence. Passer domesticus is fond of towns the 
world over. For example, one of the sights of Lisbon is the flocking 
of sparrows to roost in contagious masses on the trees in the squares. 
There as in England, especially in the Midlands, the sparrows leave town 
for a country holiday at harvest-time. It is my experience that the damage 
done to crops, often very heavy indeed, is chiefly inflicted in the neigh- 
bourhood of town or considerable village. For example, last year I saw 
a belt of wheat at the edge of Harpenden in Herts virtually eaten out 
by sparrows. In the deep, deep country, sparrows are often few in 
number. It would appear, therefore, that the duty of destruction, if 
advisable at all, lies chiefly with urban authorities. Sometimes ‘so many 
sparrows breed in the Parks that the nests resernble blocks of flats. I 
have never seen grouped nests of that sort in country places. 


In the Garden 

A number of people are growing sweet corn for the sake of ‘their 
poultry, but perhaps they should realise that it may have other destina- 
tions. An American soldier, interviewed on his views on British food, 
expressed his horror at the iteration of Brussels sprouts ‘and his vain 
yearning for sweet corn. There will be a small fortune for the growers 
of this, also, perhaps, of squash, as a vegetable for human consumption. 
The few farmers who are growing it will find the stalks invaluable as 
cattle food, when siloed. Some of our florists who have turned their 
flower-beds into vegetable-gardens are finding it worth while to cultivate 
a number of rarer vegetables. The war has broken down our absurd 
conservatism in this regard. Vegetable Seeds for Epicures, for example, 
is the title of the pamphlet brought out by Clarence Elliott, of rock 
garden fame. He has introduced a new form of vegetable resembling 
a Bush marrow, named Avocada marrow, and calls attention to the fond- 
ness of Americans for calabrese, alleged to be superior to cauliflower or 
broccoli. One of the troubles with rarer vegetables is the difficulty of 
securing seed. For example, correspondents tell me that they cannot 
get the seed of purple-headed cauliflowers, which is being grown in good 
quantity by the Herts County Farm, Oaklands, near St. Albans. It is 
delicious. W. Beacu THomas. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Mr. Guedalla and France 
By Philip Guedalla. (Hodder and Stoughton. 





The Two Marshals. 
10s. 6d.) 
Mr. GUEDALLA’S choice of subject, Marshals Bazaine and Pétain, 
is indicative of his present visiom of France. Not contented with 
the sole appearance in his dock of one whom he introduces as a 
symbol of defeatism, namely, Pétain, he brings to the rescue 
Marshal Bazaine, that melancholy figure of the Second Empire, to 
use him as a precedent so that the case against French defeatism 
might assume truly historic proportions. Mr. Guedalla, to be sure, 
exonerates Bazaine himself from most charges, but he explicitly 
does it at the expense of the whole French people. For he notes 
in his summing-up of both cases, “ Bazaine was his country’s scape- 
goat. His country was Pétain’s.” Will, then, the scapegoat France 
be rehabilitated by Mr. Guedalla in the same way as the scapegoat 
Bazaine has been vindicated by him? Such clearty, is not the 
author’s purpose. When France is the scapegoat no case is made 
for her. On the contrary, “The French people,” writes Mr. 
Guedalla, “ responded to the strange autocracy (Pétain’s) with some- 
thing more than dull acquiescence.” This remark follows a scathing 
picture of the French soldiers at war. Nor is it redeemed by the 
slightest reference to the subsequent resistance of the people to 
Germany, which has cost France so far a few thousand killed and 
many more deaths in German gaols. It is furthermore one of 
Mr. Guedalla’s many inconsistencies that he justifies Bazaine’s 
conduct in 1870 by arguments which he later uses in a similar 
manner to close his case against Pétain. The general impression 
conveyed by the book is that whilst Bazaine was, if anything, too 
good for the French of 1870, Pétain was good enough for those of 
1940. Behind both, France is the target. 
The author, of course, is perfectly entitled to choose as subject 
matter those events best calculated to substantiate an indictment of 
France. But then Mr. Guedalla’s dedication of his book to “all 
the glories of France,” his quotation from Renan’s profession of faith 
in her, and his mention of Wellington’s tribute to the French soldiers 
are all very misleading, unless they amouni to heavy-handed taunts. 
For they show him in the light of a friend of France, and on the 
strength of it the reader will construe his study as an under- 
statement of that country’s faults (or at least fair comment on them), 
while it represents in fact a deliberate case made by counsel for 
the prosecution. Indeed, in his evocation of a hundred and thirty 
years of history, Mr. Guedalla heavily loads the dice against France. 
He runs down the French stream on a few selected footholds, each 
of which is either a defeat, a scandal, a desertion (Mr: Guedalla 
has raked off the most minute and irrelevant instances of desertion), 
or an unsavoury incident. When confronted with embarrassing 
examples of victories he somehow manages to give them an acci- 
dental character or to deride them. Caught in a whirlwind of low- 
brained generals, incompetent rulers and shady politicians, one 
wonders how France has survived that cascade of farcical leaders. 
Nor is the question answered by the usual academic eulogy of the 
“common man’s soundness.” In the 1870 war no reference is 
made to the conduct of those French conscripts who won tributes 
from their very foes, and the fact that-an army of citizens fought 
south of the Loire for honour’s sake when all hope had been given 
up is barely alluded to, and dismissed with a sneer at Gambetta. 
The 1914-18 War is treated in the same vein. The author dwells 
with relish on a few French shortcomings, while shining episodes 
and striking proof of the nation’s sturdiness are discreetly passed 
over. Between 1870 and 1914 the colonial conquest vaguely appears 
like a lucky accident in a sordid background. Earlier on Louis- 
Philippe has been likened to “Joseph Prud’homme,” and the 
wisdom of his foreign policy discarded with a few bons mots. A 
brief reference to the seventeenth century suggests that Mr. 
Guedalla’s assessment of previous “ French Glories” is no higher. 
Such a persistent bias might be attributed to the fact that the 
author only selected those details which were relevant to his ques- 
tionable subject (although the book implicitly claims historical scope) 
were it not that irrelevant incidents do appear when they have 
some unsavoury flavour (for instance, the Doineau trial or Mme. 
Bazaine’s misconduct. which does not even throw light on her 


husband’s feelings.) 
If history be the subject of the book, how can a writer of Mr. 
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Guedalla’s repute pack the whole story of a country’s defeat and 
ordeal into the last 34 pages, which offer no more than a news- 
paper columnist’s version of events, coupled with unsubstantiated 
assertions? If the subject be his characters, one would have wished 
him to pause at times and look at his models with something of 
the care of a painter. 

But Mr. Guedalla’s characters move in a world for which he 
shows no sympathy (his knowledge itself is even occasionally in 
doubt, as when he confuses ranks in the French Army, French 
provinces and genders of French nouns). While his puppets are 
alert they belong to the realm of caricature rather than portrait, 
His many “ authorities” have supplied him with affidavits, but they 
could not provide the local colour and human depth which are the 
reward of love’s Jabour. And his world thus never becomes three- 
dimensional. ‘That lack of a human stimulus is underlined by his 
hab:t of watching human tragedies with the amused detachment of 
a naturalist peeping into an ant-hill to observe the insects’ petty 
feuds. (Cf., “the melancholy incapacity of- Spaniards to settle 
major issues without killing other Spaniards where less 
spirited communities resort to the unmanly expedient of an election,” 
a remark later adapted to the French.) That mode of writing 
evinces an insularity which Britons of older stock have mostly given 
up as a Palmerstonian literary fashion. 

The book is otherwise lively, especially where it recounts the 
genesis and early stages. of the 1870 War, and will prove harmless 
entertainment to those whose historical culture is equal to setting 
less disheartening versions of “the Glories of France” against Mr. 
Guedalla’s. PIERRE MalILLaup. 


The Submerged Majority 
The English People. By D. W. Brogan. (Hamish Hamilion. 


I CANNOT say what American readers (for whom this book is primarily 
intended) will make of Mr. Brogan’s account of me and my fellow- 
countrymen, but for my part I find the picture extremely enter: 
taining, and, on the whole, just. It is indeed pleasant to hear our 
name, and to know that we exist. Since the term “ England ” stuck 
in Mr. Lloyd George’s throat, our country has been described as 
“ Britain,” and we ourselves as “ British” ; a people with whom we 
were not popular some fifteen hundred years ago. Lord Nelson 
could speak of the claims of England in terms which the B.B.C. dare 
not use; Mr. Pitt could say that we had saved Europe by our 
example, but, at least, in the Old World the word England is now 
used chiefly by the King’s enemics. They at least are unlikely to 
forget it. 

I admire Mr. Brogan’s charity even more than his justice. I think I 
could have written a much nastier book about the English. What I 
could not do would be to get into 252 pages such an immense amount 
of detailed, accurate, and relevant information without boring the 
reader for a moment. Furthermore, Mr. Brogan is not content with 
imparting information in the liveliest manner. He has written a 
guide-book to English manners and oddities, a book of social refer- 
ence on the analogy of Hachette’s valuable work L’Art de Com- 
prendre les Monuments; explaining real English antiquities such as 
the House of Commons and sham English antiquities such as the 
peerage during the last hundred and fifty years. H= has also found 
room for a good many soliloquies ; all of them are worth hearing. 
The whole chapter on the Empire is amazingly good. ‘The chapter on 
India, though less clearly set out, is full of wisdom ; the appreciation 
of anglicanism is not less fair than the reflections on the decline of 
nonconformity. For the English themselves there is most to learn 
from the chapter on education. Mr. Brogan points out that “the 
English do not know each other.” I doubt whether the French or 
Germans, or Italians, really “ know each other” any better, but that 
is not relevant. The point is, as William Morris wrote years ago, 
“there are two languages talked in England ; gentleman’s English 
and workman’s English. This is barbarous and dangerous.” The 
problem is now even more complicated. There are two types of 
higher education, or, rather, as far as curriculum is concerned, ont 
type of higher education given in (roughly) two different types of 
school, and under the guidance of teachers with widely different 
background and ideas. This state of things may be less barbarous 
than in William Morris’s time, but it is politically dangerous and 
socially uncomfortable. Mr. Brogan is, of course, too sensible 10 
assume that the problem created by the simultaneous existence of 
the public schools and_the State secondary schools can be solved in 
a satisfactory way either by abolishing the former or by making the 
latter into several thousand bad imitations of Eton. : 


10s. 6d.) 
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The ‘‘New Order”’ 
Comes to Rumania 


A Hene by R. G. WALDECK 


Soest Vewse Ohronicle: * This 
vividly written book tells 
the whole colourful tale of 

f ares German infiltration into 
Rumania and of Balkan 


polities in 1940-41," 9/- net 





is based on 


This book 


broadcasts made by 





Colonel Elliot to the 
U.S.A and to the 
Dominfons. The subjects 
dealt with are extra- 
YZ ordinarily varied, 

. The author is more 
than a veteran of the 
last war, an experienced 


House of Commons man, 
an ex-Minister, a practis 
ing he is also a 
man 
knowing and understand 
and the 


farmer; 
with a genius for 
ing his fellows, 
eloquence and literary 
skill to communicate his 





understanding to others. 


7/6 net 

















1843 ST. GEORGE'S DAY <1943 


(APRIL 23rd) 


A Centenary Thanksgiving Service 


WILL BE HELD BY 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA™ TRAINING SHIP 


IN 


ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS 


{TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON) 


ON FRIDAY, MAY 7th, 1943, at 3 p.m. 


Address by THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


All friends of the Society will be welcome. 


lf unable to come will they send as a token of 
thanksgiving a Centenary Gift to the Society ? 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Man and Boy 


SIR STEPHEN TALLENTS. 
‘A racy pen-—tells a first-rate story 
of his life ! "—Western Mail. Book 
Soctety Recommendation. 
Iliustrated, 21/- 


On Borrowed Peace 


PRINCE HUBERTUS 
LOEWENSTEIN’S extremely 
interesting autobiography includes the 
trom Germany, 
pilgrimage through Europe crysta 
lising opposition to the Nazis, argu 
ment with Mussolini, visit ro Spain, 
and continuation of struggle in 
America Frontispiece 12/6 


This | Have Seen 
JUDITH LISTOWEL. The 


Countess of Listowel’s autobiography 
begins ta Hungary during the ancien 
and after the Revolution 
becomes an extremely interesting 
study of how a quick and intelligent 
mind adapts itself to a new life in 
Hungary, England and America. 12/6 


Political Thought 
in France 


PETER MAYER. Ap analytical 
interpretation from Sieyés to Sorell, 


Story ot his escape 


regime 


8/6 
Weapons and 
Tactics 
TOM WINTRINGHAM., From 


roy to the siege of 
With many photographs 
10/6 


the siege of 
Stalingrad. 
and illwstrations. 


in stock again 


God and Evil 


Dr. Cc. EE. M JOAD'S new 
tTiajor work received such an enthu 
siastic press that the unusually large 
first edition was sold out in a few 
days. A new impression is now ready 
*A book that compels thought 
challenges disagreement and excites 
edmivetion.’ a... Statesman, Book 
Seciety Recommendation, &/€ 


The Fish Gate 


MICHAEL GRAHAM. A book 
about fish in the sea and the men 
who catch them, by a scientist who 
has made the study of the fisheries 
his life work He forth the 
recently discovered knowledge which, 
if acted upon, can save the industry 

illustrated, 10/6 


Forward from 
Victory 


Four young Conservatives write on 
the problems of reconstruction. 5, 


Horizon Stories 


The best stories from the literary 
monthly Horizon, chosen by the 
editor, Cyri] Connolly. 8/6 


No Directions 


JAMES HANLEY. His powerful 
new novel First Fiction Choice of 
the Times Lit. Supp. 


Chinese Cookery 


M. P. LEE explains how to prepare 
real Chinese dishes at home. 3/6 
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disease disabled his limb: 





This Patient, 63, a Schoolmaster in Croydon, till 


In spite +f 


crippled 


A Home 
from 


Home 


= We give real HOME LIFE 
in the Home at STREAT- 
HAM to 80 incurable in- 
valids, and also provide life 
pensions for 300 others able 
to be with friends or relatives. 
Allare largely dependent on 
us for help and necessities of 
life and we 
APPEAL FOR HELP 








fingers he slowly knits scarves for the Forces. 
Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations are ur, oh needed 


THE BRITISH HOME and HOSPITAL 
for INCURABLES 


(of the Middle Class) 


STREATHAM, S.W.16 


Telephone: GYPSY HILL 1641 
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Has anything in England escaped Mr. Brogan? He does hot say 
much about the change in the position of women in England during 
the last half-century. He overrates the urbanness of England. It 
is true that only a mincrity of Englishmen have ever seen a fox 
(outside a zoological collection), and that even before this war the 
number of Englishmen who had aimed a rifle, machine-gun, or other 
piece of ordnance at other human beings was tar greater than the 
number of those who had tried to hit a bird with any .nstrument more 
deadly than a catapult. On the other hand there is a rural England, 
and this rural England includes far more people than those actually 
engaged in agriculture. If you add the smal) market towns, the 
village shopkeepers, postmen, craftsmen, busdrivers, and so on, to the 
6 per cent. working on the soil, you get a body of op!nion which still 
counts for a good deal in the “ make-up” of English opinion. Rural 
England is still very much a reg’onal England. and the American 
reader will not gather from Mr. Brogan’s book the difference between 
Lancashire and Gloucestershire, or Devonshire and Kent Only 
two days ago I heard two fitters talking in a train. One said to the 
other that he would hate to live in a county where there were no 
cherry orchards.) To 

A postscript: Mr. Brogan’s guide to the mumbo-jumbo of English 
ttles is excellent, but will it enable an American to know that Lady 
Athanasia Seattle, Lady (Athanasia) Seattle, and Athanasia Lady 
Seattle are three persons and not ome person? 


E. L. WoopwarbD. 


A Feast for the Senses 


A Journey to Gibraltar. By Robert Henrey. (Dent. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuts is a very unusual book. It is the account of a journey taken 
last year by a British journalist from England to Lisbon, Madrid, 
G braltar and Tangier, but it is utterly unlike the usual kind of 
travel book. The author speaks little of hims-if directly, bur he 
reveals his strange perceptive personality in every word he writes. 
He is interested in what I for one, call the real things of the world— 
men and women, children, clothes, foods, shops, drinks, books, houses, 
restaurants, fruits and especially flowers. This is no conventional 
hard-bo.led newspaper correspondent, but a highly civilised per- 
sonality, gifted with a subtle, perceptive mind, and a vivid sensibility 
for whom travelling is a rich experience. You will find here no 
glib potitical generalisations or vague, facile clichés about what the 
people are thinking in these countries he travels through about the 
Allies or the Axis. But what you will find is exactly what it is 
they eat, drink and wear, what they can and cannot buy, and what 
they actually do day by day during the war at Lisbon, Madrid, 
Gibraltar and Tangier. Mr. Henrey fulfils here the first duty of a 
good wr:ter; he tells you not what he,thinks will interest you (fatal 
cbsess‘ons of the dull!), but only what interests him, with the result 
that every word holds our attention. He flies to an aerodrome near 
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Lisbon, then drives into the city through 25 kilometres of country: 


“I was elated to see the olive-trees and the vineyards, the honey- 
suck.e Covering the hedges like veils of yellow gossamer and sending 
out its swéet Scent. The wheat was ripe for cutting, and poppies 
and cornflowers grew between the ears. Women. passed us clothed 
all in black. and carrying pitchers of baked clay on their heads ; 
children darted out of the village streets and looked at us with big 
wondering eyes, their faces browned ‘with the sun. In the lanes 
wizened old men passed us riding their sure-footed donkeys.” 

At the Hotel Europa, where accommodation. hard to secure, had been 

pre-arranged, he found his room 
“large. airy, with full-length mirrors and a modern bathroom. Big 
french windcws opened out on a narrow balcony, from which, if [ 
looked round the corner, I could see the Tagus. The honey- 
suckle I admired»on the way from Cintra was as potent in the 
streets of the city as in the hedgerows.” 

After a bath he took a taxi to explore the city, and told the driver 

to turn into one of the-three main streets, the Rua Augusta, 


“He was to follow me slowly while I got out and walked. | 
must say he seemed very agreeable to this whim of mine. . . . The 
Rua Augusta was a woman’s paradise. Soon I was to discover that 
it was the same in all the main shopping arteries in Lisbon. . . . 
There was perfume, lipstick, powder, cream, eye-black and other 
artifice to beauty produced before the war by the great French 
perfumery and dressmaking houses. The windows were ‘stocked 
with the perfumes and beauty preparations of Guer.ain, Lanvin and 
Chanel, and: every other great name. There were display; of 
stockings of every shade. There were the most lovely leather bags 


and hand+made blouses in chiffon, in lace and in satin. . . . I tried 
to find out how prices compared to London. I had been given 


about 100 escudos to the pound, so that silk stockings worked out 
at about six shillings a pair and one could buy quite a good pair 
of ‘shoes in: excellent leather for twenty-five shilings. . . . The big 
cinemas were nearly all showing American pictures. and I was 
surprised that except for a few short_news reels the Axis appeared 
to have no influence over the film world. There were pastry-cooks 
sull open and their shops were filled with jam tarts and cakes and 
chocolates The fruiterers delighted the eye, for there were masses 
of strawberries and cherries, oranges, lemons, bananas and pineapples. 
Here were the night clubs and the smart restaurants. The avenue is 
very wide, and between the two main traffic lines there are gardens 
in which the Portuguese take coffee or sip iced drinks under coloured 
parasols that are brilliantly lit at night. I thought it would be a 
good idea to stop a moment that we might take a cup of coffee our- 
selves. I felt I owed him that. I did not know that his petrol ration 
was now so sma!] that this assignment with its frequént interruptions 
was extremely congenial to him. He would be able to charge me 
by the hour and not by the distance covered. He drew up beside 
the kerb, and we took a table by a litfle lake with water-lilies and 
a sort of artificial babbling brook. It was very pleasant sitting out 
in the evening air, but I suddenly realised that there were only men 
around me.” 

Everywhere Mr. Henrey goes his eye notes. significant detail. He 
is unusually sensitive to atmosphere, to the fragrance of the air, to 
the innumerable little sensuous details which make all the difference 
between delight and boredom. He knows what makes a house, or a 
city, a restaurant, or a farm enchanting and invigorating, and what 
makes them dull and depressing. It is these primary stimulating 
and restorative sense-values which we miss in so much contemporary 
writing today. In this trip through neutral! Europe Mr. Henrey 
seems a representative of the great French cultural tradition, remind- 
ing us of the true values which, if lost, will take all the savour out 
of life for the individual, no matter how assiduously our social re- 
formers plan.- What is it that makes a city delightful to live in? 
Read Mr. Henrey’s contrast of La Lina with Algeciras, and you will 
be enlightened in a way none of our town-planners seem able to 
enlighten us. But perhaps the best thing’in the book is the realistic 
description of a train journey from Madrid towards Gibraltar, from 
which an airman flying home one night took a lemon and a banam 
for Mr. Henrey’s baby in England the next morning. 

W. J. Turner. 


**'The Pursuit of Happiness ’”’ 
Jefferson. By Saul K. Padover. (Cape 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with. certain unalien- 
able Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness.” So, at the age of thirty-three, a tall, reddish-haired, 
tongue-tied Virginian country gentleman began the argument by 
which the revolted colonies of British America, exhibiting “a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind,” declared “the causes which 
impel them to the separation.” The Continental Congress wrought 
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4 PIONEERING IN WELFARE 
Ff QURTAULDS were pioneers | 


° in making provision for the care 
and well-being of their employees. 


As early as 1852 the firm had fitted 
out a hostel for girls, an institute and 
an evening school. The Company also 
established a nursery, where mothers 
could leave their children under care 
while at work, and where the children 
were provided with a midday meal. 


Courtaulds, perhaps for the first time 


and provide comforts in cases of sick- 
ness — the mid-Victorian prototype 


| of the modern welfare officer. 


Courtaulds have built their business 
on two sound a = concern for 
the quality of their products, and 
concern for the well-being of their 
workers. For more than a century 
Courtaulds have adhered to these 
twin principles and no organisation 
in the country is better able to 

rate the success 
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of the earth 
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our precious ships 

and their brave crews 
through peril of storm 
stalked by wolves 

the wolves of the sea— 

the U-boats 

in packs, 

But the Navy is there— 


and overhead the planes _ 


spotting- - 

bringing the convoy 

Home 

with its urgent load. 
= 

Food, raw materials, 

Oil for the tanks, 

Munitions— 


to feed 

the gathering force 
of the great assault— 
the final blow! 
Precious cargoes 
precious men—and 
the wolves are many. 
They multiply 

they swarm. 

They prowl ceaselessly. 
But the convoy 
comes home, 

for our planes 

are overhead 
Spotting, swooping, 
striking— 


guarding the flock. 


* 4 ~ * 


What are we on the home front doing in the war 
against the U-boats? It is our part to work 
harder and to save more . . . . to stop waste, 
to save food and fuel and CUT OUR SPEND- 
ING. That is the vital support which we must 
give to the seamen and the airmen who risk 
their lives for us. The great thing at this 
moment when the dawn is breaking is to 


SAVE MORE. 
‘innate Wings for Victory 


Issued by the National Savings Commitiee 
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not only more wisely but more decisively than it knew when it 
entrusted the task of drafting the Declaration of Independence to 
Thomas Jefferson. For though none of the ideas expressed were 
novel to a generation that knew its Locke as we now pretend to 
know our Marx, they were given a new turn when Jefferson replaced 
“ property by “the pursuit of happiness,” and, rising to the height 
of his great argument, wrote the most aesthetically perfect political 
manifesto in the ‘English language. (It really does not need to be 
rewritten as .vers libre as Mr. Padover seems to think.) 

For all American children, for generations past, have heard at 
the most susceptible period of their lives, the artfully contrived 
prose of Thomas Jefferson. The United States is a country cursed 
with all kinds of disastrous inequalities ; above all, the inequalities 
bred from race prejudice. It has economic inequalities that would 
have startled ‘not only Jefferson, but even such a worshipper of the 
rich as Alexander Hamilton. The temptations to erect these in- 
equalities into a theory of classes, into a system of political 
philosophy as well as practice, have been great, and one of the 
barriers is that document given to the world on July 4th, 1776, at 
Philadelphia. There are other barriers, too, barriers which 
Jefferson, who had so much more flair than romantic so-called realists 
like Hamilton, knew were on his side, But every time that, in Ameri- 
can society, an attempt is made to erect inequality into a system of 
government, there echoes in the American mind, with the overtones 
of a proof text of Scripture in the mind of a child of a Puritan 
household, the great authority invoked by Thomas Jefferson at the 
very birth of the American nation. To seek inequality and ensue ir 
(as we do) is to attempt to ‘defy “the Laws of Nature and of 
Nature’s God.” And so every British official sent to America should 
be made to memorise the preamble to the Declaration—and ir 
would do him no harm if he also read Mr, Padover.. 

The common English view of Jefferson is of a mere bookish 
theorist who, for reasons unintelligible or discreditable, played 4 
great part in American ‘life. The cult of Alexander Hamilton created 
by F. S. Oliver is one of the greatest barriers to understanding 
American history. It is the great merit of Mr. Padover’s life that he 
makes Jefferson so ‘living and lively a figure, the indefatigable horse- 
man, reader, writer, who, in the interstices of a very long and 
crowded life, managed to be Governor of Virginia, Minister to 
France, Secretary of State, Vice-President and President of the 
United States and, in a ‘long retirement, the embodiment of the 
American spirit, 

On Jefferson as a public figure, as the narrator of a long and 
crowded life, Mr. Padover is ‘an excellent populariser, although he 
is not at all profound and not as accurate as might be expected. Bur 
he has verve, he ‘has enthusiasm, and the readers who will not be 
won to an interest in American history by this account of the mos! 
American of great American figures, are beyond hope. 

D. W. BroGan. 
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Fluvius Vagus 

Coming Down The Wye. By Robert Gibbings. (Dent. 12s. 6d.) 
Tue Wye is the loveliest of rivers, a stream of the most various 
beauties and of many characters, changing with levél and season, 
wind and sunlight, rain and cloud, passing from the noble Silurian 
hills to thé broad and open pastures of its lower valleys. Those who 
know the Wye intimately may well be a little suspicious of the 
visitor who thinks that he knows it as well as they do, and who takes 
upon himself the task of description and of delineation. I therefore 
approached this book (knowing it to be a visitor’s book) with a 
certain degree of prejudice, or, it may be, of jealousy. But Mr. 
Gibbings writes delightfully and has a true eye for the colour, the 
form and the mood of this most magical stream—particularly in the 
enchanted country of the Welsh Wye. He may not perhaps observe 
the subtle melancholy of the river at such places as the witches’ 
pool under Llowes, or where the dark and lightly murmuring water 
Hows by the trees near Clifford, yet he feels the power and the glory 
of the Wye and the hills ; he is responsive and sensitive, not only 
to the river and its life, but also to the nature of the landscape and 
of the people in the Wye country. 

Both in the pictorial and in the literary sense Mr. Gibbings 
excels rather in the observation and the record of detail than in a 
more spatial view of landscape as a whole or in a more penetrating 
investigation of character. But this is as it should be. The essential 
quality of the book, both in text and illustration, is charm. -Mr. 
Gibbings is a pleasant, unexacting, peaceful companion ; he provides 
refreshment of a sort which is ‘badly needed in these jarring times. 
He is friendly, discursive, anecdotal, and he talks with a natural un- 
forced originality. Sometimes, perhaps, he is too inconsequent ; 
out he never falls to the commonplace, and he rises occasionally to 
the level of noble prose. The great value of his book is that it 
reminds us of the existence of the world of beauty, untouched and 


enduring in the midst of the present hideous troubles. 
C. E. Vubirmy. 


Fiction 
‘the Just and the Unjust. By James Gould Cozzens. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) 
The Devil and King John. By Philip Lindsay. (Hutchinson. 9s. 6d.) 


Somebody atthe Door. By Raymond Postgate. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 


AMATEURS of the law, of forensic procedure and of the legal habit 
of thought will enjoy this carefully written novel, The Just and the 
Unjust, which, although dealing with the trial for murder of three 
typical American “killers,” is by mo means a gangster tale within 
‘he modern sentimental meaning of that term, but is, surprisingly 
enough, a grave and deliberately pedestrian attempt to relate the 
routine of a small respectable town, and in particular of its lawyers, 
iudges and lawcourt officials, to the drama of exotic, big-city crime. 
Mr. ‘Cozzens is either a lawyer or deeply read in the law, and his 
approach to the weaknesses and iniquities of men is through his 
well-developed social conscience, which is trained to keep sharp 
guard upon imagination. He is no romantic, but a writer with a 
despairing belief in the value of goodness, order and integrity, and 
who 'finds an ideal in men’s attempts to understand and administer 
the laws which protect society. It is a refreshing point of view, 
and here we find it allied with sober narrative talent and with the 
non-manipulative patience of the good novelist. “But they were 
gangsters, all right. They were the very thing. Abner thought of 
Howell, sick: and white, standing with Max Eich in the hall by 
the bars of the passage to the gaol. He thought of Basso’s dark 
surly face, the empty and feeble looks of menace as Basso bitterly 
kept whatever absurd pact Basso had made with Basso to get back 
at something . . . Abner thought of Roy Leming, meck, placatory, 
narrowingly beyond shame or pride, on the degrading anxious 
seat as State’s evidence.” Mr. Cozzens never takes us nearer to 
his criminals than we may get from across the courtroom, but he 
reflects upon them there, as he takes us with unrelenting delibera- 
tion through the three days’ procedure of their trial—so that in 2 
broad, generic ‘way we get to know them and their miserable back- 
ground, without intimacy, but through the merciful, unflurried 
eves of ‘traditional justice. 

The book is slow—full of the Jaw’s delays, and of the author's 
extreme respect for these. And the personal story of Abner 
Coates, the young lawyer who is the central character, is rather 
100 much deliberated, and by no means sufficiently lived. He is 
4, preposterously laconic Hamlet, too deprecatory by far, and an 
almost ludicrously dull lover. But, indeed, his girl, Bonnie, over- 
does ‘her side of the muting of their situation—and it is, I think, 
one kind of tribute to Mr. Cozzens’ power to engage our con- 
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fidence that we can tolerate the hesitations of the two, and continue 
through such a long book to be concerned for them—though doubt- 
ful to the end of their eventual power to delight each other. Yet 
the meditative manner is civilised:"“ he remembered what he had 
forgotten—that if he suffered losses*he would have inestimable 
gains, the charms of her mind and body so joined that there was 
no distinguishing them. Both troubled his senses and both exalted 
his heart.” It would not have harmed this grave, wise book if 
we had been allowed to feel more certain of the senses and of the 
heart of the young man. Yet somehow, though they go unproved, 
we believe in them—as-we believe and rejoice in the differentiated 
philosophies of the three local judges, Abner’s father and two others, 
whose talk of !aw and of life as viewed by the legally trained form 
an unusual adornment in a book which, taken as a whole, is wise, 
instructive and distinguished. 

In The Devil and King John Mr. Lindsay brings to his lively, 
violent study of an unpleasing character the same zest and—more 
important—the same wealth of histotical detail that he gave us in 
London Bridge Is Falling and Here Comes the King. But both 
those books were better stories and more agreeable reading than 
is this one. King John can never be made likeable, even though 
Mr. Lindsay convinces us that he is not the monster the Victorian 
history books describe. He is merely an unhappy and tormented 
creature with an inferiority complex. He is betrayed right and left, 
even by the wife on whom he lavished his slavish devotion, and 
Magna Carta itself is but an incident in a long series of unhappy 
and resentful capitulations to force majeure. This, like all Mr. 
Lindsay’s books, is as outspoken as was the period of which he 
writes, and is by no means for the squeamish 

No genu‘ne detective-story fan would, I imagine, accept Some- 
body at the Door as in the first, or even second, class of murder 
tale. The method employed to kill Mr. Grayson seems improbable, 
too elaborate and—frankly—incredible. On the other hand, the 
characters are quite convincing in their pedestrian way, and their 
suburban background is very clearly and accurately d splayed. But 
the story falls between too many stools, and is disappointing. 


Kate O'BRIEN. 
Sherter Notice 
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CoL.ectors of the beautiful Nantgarw and Swansea china will find 
in this book the most comprehensive and detailed history ever 
recorded of an English porcglain manufactory. It amplifies and 
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corrects the great monograph by Turner, published in 1897 and long 
since out of print, and it is likely to remain the most complete 
authority on its subject. In addition to giving a history of the 
foundation and the various proprietors and methods of the two 
associated potteries, it tells the full story of that great potter, William 
Billingsley, and describes the work of the other artists, Evans, Henry 
Morris, Thomas Baxter, William Pollard, &c., who were painters of 
this porcelgin. Marks, recipes and prices of the whole period are 
included, and there are over one hundred and ninety illustrative 
plates. Mr. R. L. Hobson, formerly Keeper of the Department of 
Ceramics at the British Museum, contributes a foreword. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
FROM the City as well as the broader national standpoint, Sir 
Kingsley Wood’s fourth Budget must be judged satisfactory. [t 
contains no surprises and is sound to the point of being dull, but 
that should not worry anybody in these days. Faced with the 
task of mopping up surplus spending power created by the expansion 
of the war effort, the Treasury has not merely chosen the line of 
least resistance, but followed the most appropriate course in relying 
for its extra £100,000,000 on indirect taxation of non-essentials. 
Whether this fresh turning of the screw will have any serious 
effects on consumption in the tobacco, brewery, cinema or luxury 
trades only time can show. If recent experience is any guide, how- 
ever, it seems probable that even the higher selling prices now 
coming into force will not make any appreciable difference to 
demand. That this is the view in Stock Exchange circles is apparent 
from the behaviour of the market this week. Relief at the end of 
the period of uncertainty which always precedes the Budget has 
been followed by a rise in tobacco, brewery and cinema shares. 
E.P.T. CONCESSIONS 

There has also been some buying of Rhodesian copper and West 
African tin mining shares on the strength of Sir Kingsley Wood's 
references to fresh concess.ons to be given to concerns producing 
wasting assets. Just what form the proposed concession is to take 
will not be disclosed until the Finance Bill is published, but it 
seems that the official intention is to give ielief to concerns which 
have, as it were, “ picked the eyes” of their properties, e.g., by 
selective mining of high-grade ore so as to meet the Government’s 
request for larger output. If this is the case, then I cannot see 
how the Rhodesian copper producers stand to gain, since their 
increase in output, although substantial, has not been achieved on 
those lines. Moreover, this group has already succeeded in obtaining 
a fair measure of E.P.T. relief as a result of its discussions with the 
Board of Referees under Section 13 of last year’s Finance Act. The 
ruling obtained was so favourable to the copper undertakings that I 
shall be disappointed if th: next accounts of the companies which 
had suffered most through the incidence of E.P.T. do not show a 
substantial improvement. 

A CHEAP PREFERENCE SHARE 

After a recovery which followed the issue in January of the results 
of the Bowater group of paper companies, the £1 preference shares 
of the Edward Lloyd Investment Co, have slipped back to Ios. 9d. 
At this level they look to me an attractive lock-up purchase for 
capital appreciation. Arrears of dividend going back to April, 1939, 
now amount to 20 per cent. gross, or 2s. net per share, and although 
the process of clearing them off must necessarily be a long one, the 
long-term prospects are promising. Based on the recovery of Edward 
Lloyd, Limited, one of the big operating units in the group, the 
earning power of the trust, which holds Edward Lloyd ordinary 
stock, should again be demonstrated in more normal conditions. The 
finances of the group are strong. 














The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an imdication that they are necessarily available for export. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Rova harter. 5.) 
Head Office : = 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 





Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Keserve Fund. £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the” Charter, £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafrs. also Circular Credits 


aud Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 








INCREASED FINANCIAL STRENGTH 





Ix moving the adoption of the report and statement of accounts for the 
year ended January 31st, 1943, at the annual general meeting of the 


Society held on April 12th, Brig.-Gen. Sir Edward N. Whitley, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., D.L., the president of the society, said: 
Our financial position is stronger than it has ever been, the liquid 


funds consisting of cash in the banks and trustee securities, now amount 
to over £38 millions, and are almost a third of our investing share and 
deposit funds, a proportion which makes for immense stability. 


It is the definite wish of the Government that we should do our utmost 
to direct the savings of our members into Government Loans to pay 
for the enormous daily cost of the war, and we have therefore subscribed 
during the year £8,133,508 almost entirely in 24 per cent, National War 
Bonds, and I am sure that all our members will approve of this substantial 
support. 

At the same time we cannot overlook the fact that even in the present 
crisis some people must buy their homes, and we have advanced to 
borrowing members almost entirely for that purpose £2,202,463 on sound 
first mortgages, an amount considerable in itself, but not more than a 
tenth of what we were lending in the years just before the war and what 
we may reasonably hope to lend when building by private enterprise 
begins again after the victory is won. 


Sir Edward, in dealing with the question of post-war housing, said: 


The problems connected with the housing of our peop'e are being 
attacked by many committees and from many angles. All are agreed 
that after the war new houses will be required in vast numbers to replace 
houses destroyed by enemy action, to complete the slum-clearance schemes 
which were suspended on the outbreak of war, to fill the gap caused by 
the cessation of building new houses needed in the ordinary course by 
an increased number of families, and to supersede those houses which by 
their situation, planning, construction or old age have become obsolete. 
The Building Societies’ Association, as I told you last year, appointed a 
committee under the presidency of Lord Sankey to look into the question 
from a building society point of view based on our experience during 
the 20 years’ truce, and particularly to ensure that some of the faults 
which appeared in the development by private enterprise of the huge 
building estates in the neighbourhood of London and other great cities 
should, so far as possible, be avoided after this war. 


This committee, after careful consideration, has recommended to H.M. 
Government that to avoid similar troubles when_ the new building begins 
four conditions should be fulfilled before any house is passed fit for 
occupation: first, that the site is in accordance with the plans prescribed 
by the Central Planning Authority ; secondly, that the planning and 
design of the house is approved by the Local Authority, who will be 
guided by a panel of architects ; thirdly, that the by-laws, which are to 
be revised and brought up to date, have been complied with; and, 
fourthly, that the materials and workmanship are certified after repeated 
inspection during building by such a body as the National Housebuilders’ 
Registration Council or some other statutory body. 


If the Government will accept the recommendations, a big step for- 
ward will have been taken and our society will gladly place its resources 
and experience at the service of the country to secure the provision of 
healthy, well-planned and well-built homes for the people. 


Since our last meeting reports have been published by two Government 
Committees. The recommendations of the “ Uthwatt” Committee would, 
if accepted by Parliament, make a considerable change in the procedure 
by which local authorities can acquire land compulsorily, and would 
revolutionise the system by which land is in the future brought into the 
market for development. We are advised that so far as can be seen at 
present these recommendations would not seriously affect the existing 
securities of our society, and it is too soon to say what the repercussions 
would be if the proposal that the State should acquire the whole of the 
development rights over undeveloped land was accepted. 


The “ Scott ” report makes valuable recommendations with regard to 
rural housing, and it must be the wish of all of us, and especially of build- 
ing society men and women, to play such part as we can in promoting 
the better housing of the agricultural workers while at the same time 
preserving the priceless heritage of the English countryside for the benefit, 
rot only of those who work there, but also of the town dwellers who 
rightly seek enjoyment and recreation in the pure air and lovely scenery 
with which our land is so richly endowed. 


These reports have already formed the subject of much discussion, and 
I do not Propose to add to the volume of comment they have induced 
beyond urging on His Majesty’s Government the vital importance of early 
decision, particularly on the problem of the location of industry and the 
right of developing undeveloped land so that those who are likely to be 
concerned will know how the ‘future is to be shaped with regard to the 
questions with which the reports deal 


TATOR, 
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“MY NAME IS JENNIE—I’'M DADDY'S LITTLE PET” 


There are thousands of little children who are the sole joy of their 
parents—surrounded by loving care—their future safeguarded. Last 
year, however, no less than 103,700 unhappy children came under the 
protecting wing of the N.S.P.C.C. whose aim is to save these defence- 
less little ones from neglectful and thoughtless parents. 

Children have a right to a decent start in life; we earnestly appeal to 
you to help us to ensure their future happiness. 


H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth. 


Kindly send your Gift to Sir Spencer J. Portal, Hon. Treasurer, 
13, Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 


President: 


Donations Legacies 
urgently are most 
needed. PWATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE | helpful. 








. PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TOCHILOREN 
——————EE~E 
MM SAADVISES 1020S 














The average amount received 


from 


‘MOORFIELDS’ 


is exceedingly small when it is: remembered that it is the oldest 
and largest eye hospital in the World. If ever your advice is 
sought regarding the disposal of “charitable” money we shall be 
grateful if you will put forward the claims of Moorfields Eye Hospital. 


£50,000 needed each year. 


annually legacies by 






ar Re 
el 








MOORFIELD. 
EYE HOSPITAL 


CiTY ROAD 
LONDON, E.C.I, 
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PERSONAL 


A™ PLEA FOR THE EDUCATION OF POLITICIANS, 
RETURN TO REASON,” by Geoffrey Hourne, 


THE 


Price 2s. 6d. Hutchinsons.—“ A very sane, well writ'en and 
most timely book.” H. G, WELLS. | 
»RIAR PIPE shortage! ASTLEYS, 109 JERMYN 


» STREET, LON N, S.W.1., Briar Pipe Spec.alists, 
hy gienically CLEAN and RENOV ATE pipes 2s. eaca (post 
6d.) FOUL poe, injure health. REPAIRS a speciality. 

‘ANCER SUFFERER. Case 21/43. Poor man, cripple 
( wife. Net income for two 14s. 6d. Special nourish- 
ment needed. Please help. Jewellery gratefully received. 
—NATIONAL Socrziy FoR CANCER Retrer, 2 (S) Cheam 
Court, Cheam, Surrey. 


| ON’T BUY NEW when you can have your old shirts, 
ties, etc., repaired as new without coupons (“* Tru- 
benised *’ collars yr ™ ry from ResarTus, Dept. 4, 


1839 Quesnawan London, 

UTTON ONE-WEEK \SHORTH AND is learned in 
| ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in oP: for 
first lesson to S. R. DutTon, 92 Great Russell St., W,C. 

ET THE UTMOST VALUE from the less ‘Bread vou 
Gi ¥ eat. Eat BERMALINE BREAD and be sure of ade- 
quate nourishment. Really delicious too. Will help save 
Fairley 


shipping. Ask your Baker or write BERMALINE 
Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 

tICA and Contex Cameras wanted for R.A.F. Other 
lL, Cameras Enlargers, Cinecams, Projectors, Micro- 
scope., Prism Binoculars, Drawing Instruments wanted. 


‘Top prices. —WALLACE HEATON LTD., 127 New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1 (May. 7511), 47 Berkeley Street, 166 Victoria 
Street, or “ City Sale,” City Branches. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. rs. 3d., carbon 
copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFarianer (C) 
# Ylarine Parade Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 
\ [° ON MOU THSHIRE. Paying guests red. in comfortable 
ountry house, 3 gns.-Holme: House, Llandenny, Usk. 


PEFRESH YOURSELF m Englist Country. 
\ Descriptive List (4d. post free 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 


*coPLS’S REFRESHMENT Hovuss ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

St. George’> House, Regent Street, W.1 
Q! [LL DON’T GO BAREHEADED—but Ladies and 
i Gentlemen’s old felt hats are very valuable to GUY’S 
HOSPITAL, S.E.1.—Please send to Appeal Secretary. 








incheding Purchase Tax 
Keep an alert eye open tor Eclipse Blades— 


now made only in the popular siletted 
pattern Their clean and comfortable 
shaving is even more appreciated now that 
ears are so limited 


Obtainable only from Retailers. 


, JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. , 








aise at «=6§. GLASGOW EDINBURWi+ 





















for ail households)! 


SSE 


-t HEAT, STORAGE COOKERS 
$ “SAVE FUEL 
Availabte for 
domestic requirements 


‘THE ESSE COOKER co. Foep.! Smith & Welfstood, Led. BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
Londen Showrooms : 63 Conduit Street, “.i aod 1! Ludgate Greus, £.C4 
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Stop that 
cold with 


VAPEX 


A LITTLE GOES A LONG WAY 














QP ARE-TIME WRITING.—If you are imterested in 
' writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
RADIO PLAYS, study at 'HALF-FEES by correspondence 
m are time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
Jou NALISM—the only school under the direct patron- 
age of the leading newspaper proprietors. Free advice and 
book, ‘Writing for the Press,” from Prospectus Dept. 
L.S.1. 7 Gordon Square, London W.C.1. Mus. 4574 
SYBIL RANG. Literary. Medical, Leoni MSS. promptly 
executed. Wide and thorough experience. Satisfaction 
assured. Visiting ay retarial work afranged.—17 Hampstead 
Hill Gdns., N.W Tel. : Hampstead 3854. Mod. terms. 
0 ee” GROW MORE FOOD USE CLOCHES.—Chase 
Cloches have been helping home gardeners grow more 
food for over 30 years, increasing crops without increasing 
space, providing fresh Vegetables the year round. No finer 
investment.—CHAse Lrp., Dept. E.G., Chertsey 
iT SEmNs. alt kinds, done well and quickly ; oe to rough 
writing; MSS. returned by registered post.—Please 
send to Trevors, 73 Stanhope Gardens London, N.4. 
ws VALLEY.—Lindors, St. Briaveils, Glos. Paying 
Guests received in homely house. standing in own 
parkland of 150 acres, 


APPOIN TMENTS 
| OUSEKEEPER wanted for lady engaged in Youth 
Service Work. Would consider mother and child.— 
Apply, with references, Miss EDwWARDs-Regs, Red Gables, 
Common Lane, East Ardsley, Wakefield 
JYEADING EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


from 3 gens 





ry an 

The Reading Education Committee are seeking the ser- 
vices of a qualified administrative officer to fill, for the 
duration of the war and probably for several months after 
the cessation of hostilities, one or other of the following 
Posts :— 

a) Chief Clerk in the Education Office 
6) Deputy Chief Billeting Officer. 

The latter is a post under the general control of the Edu- 
cation Department. ‘ Applications may be considered for 
either of the posts according to their pualifications and ex- 
perience The salary attaching to the appointment is £450 
per annum, exclusive of war bonus, which at present is £35 
per annum 

Applications should be made on a form to'be obtained 
from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope, and returned not later than 1st May. 

Signed) F. V. MERRIMAN, 
Education Office, Chief Education Officer 
Blagrave Street, READING. 

YENIOR Modern Language Master required in Septem- 
s ber, 1943, to teach Frenclfi up to Scholarship standard. 
—Apply Heap Mastsr, Raynes Park County School, 
Merton Spur, S.W.20 
’ 2 Tyneside Council of Social Service are about to ap- 

point a woman to be responsible for its women’s work 
which includes clubs, specialist services, and co-operation 
with statutory and other voluntary bodies. A University 
Degree and Social Science Diploma desirable, and practical 
organising ability with capacity to guide staff essential. 
Commencing salary, £350-£375 according to experience, 
plus 5 per cent. War Bonus. Further particulars from the 
Drrector, 17 Ellison Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1, to whom 
applications should be sent before May 6th. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
I | for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B. A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ,, 
Cen. ate -D., and Diplomas. ” Moderate Fees,— 
Prospéctus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. Dept. Bg3 
WOLSEY HALL OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 
\ AGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD 
4 An examination will be held on June 7th and 8th for 
the faward of One ‘ Boys”’ Scholarship of £50 a year, 
Two School Exhibitions of £25 and £20, and One or more 





House Exhibitlons of £20 tenable with the Irtter For 
prospectus and full details apply to the MASTER. 
LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS 
LEX REID & LEFEVRE LTD., 1a King St., S.W.1 


4 PICASSO AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, also 
GOUACHES by FRANCES HODGKINS. Daily 10-5.30, 
Sats. 10-1. 

DAY OF INTER-FAITHS AT-ONEMENT AND 
d THANKSGIVING will be observed on 18th April 
at the Church of Universal Truth, 309 Upper Richmond 
Road, Putney. Busses 30 and 37 stop altry Road. 
rt a.m., Clare Cameron; 3 p.m., Imam Abdul Majid and 
Rev. W. W. Simpson ; 6.30 p.m., Rabbi Dr. Brasch and 
Dr. R. G. Shehani. 


YEX Education Lectures. “V.D.—Hypocrisy or Preven- 
Ne) tion ?”’ April 21st, by P. Herbert Jones. “How has 
Herbert’s Divorce Act Worked ?’’ May 21st, by R. S. W 
Pollard. Both 6.30 p.m. Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
Holborn. 

Admission 1s. 6d. (or 2s to S.E.Gp. 4 Moor 
Lane, Rickmansworth. 


reserved), 


BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
CALCUTTA 


ELLERMAN 





Tudor Gourt, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 
Woodbank Hotel, Balloch, 
Dumbartonshire. 
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[Cookers are ‘ 


= ee 


in need. 


wx 





essential 





LIVERPOOL ST. GEORGE 


Rev. 


‘““Give Ye Them to Eat” 


here is a sublime satisfaction in giving a helping hand to those 
To help feed the hungry, to protect the fatherless and 
the widow is to follow Christ’s teaching, 
opportunity of bringing a little happiness into the world. 

We at South East London Mission can apply your gracious gift to 
the alleviation of suffering just where it is most needed—providing 
the very poor of Old Kent Road with fuel, 
blankets and food—with the helpful word of cheer and encouragement. 
They need spiritual as well as material help. 
us in this happy task? 


A. HUMPHREY RICHARDSON, 


South-East Loudon Mission 


MATT 14. 16. 
God has given you the 
clothing, footwear, 


Will you share with 


Please write to-day to :— 





HALL, OLO KENT ROAD, S.E. 

















at Britain by Sr. Cruements 


Wi lricday 


St., London, 
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